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leaves no unsightly deposit 
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does mot harden the after 


plant nor impede the growth. 
whe of checks BOUISOL WHITE O/L SPRAY 
Spider and increases the ALSO CONTROLS 

of the TOMATO LEAF MOULD 

It can be used with Nicotine, POTATO BLIGHT ON 


DDT, or Derris Insecticides. TOMATO 
Obtuimable from Branches of CUCUMBER MILDEW 


pint (sufficient for gallons 
of spray 3/éd.) 
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AND EVERYTHING 


SUTTON’S GARDEN 
SEED CATALOGUE 


Free on request 


FOR THE GARDEN 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., READING 


be? 


ALUMINIUM , 


First cost is the last with 

ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. 
Once installed, requires no further 
attention. Ventilator troubles 
eliminated. Retains appearance 
without paint or other 


Send t now for full details. 
SUPPLIED FOR ROVAL HORTICUL- 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS AT WISLEY. 


Twmber howses also supplied 
Shamdard desrgn on 


COMPLETE MAINTERANCE SERVICE. 
Heating systems overbeuled, repsired, re- 
modelled. General repairs, painting. glazins 
ote. F stemates free 

Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds 


supphed to order 


W. RICHARDSON 
& CO. LTD. 
NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON. 


Lenton Office: 117, Victoria Sc. 
HORTICULTURAL & HEATING 
ENGINEERS. (Est. 75 years.) 
Associated Firma: 
WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glecgow) 
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WAKELEY’S 


Trade Mera) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you’! fled Waekeley’s 
four-fold Hop Mesure « perfect substieute— 
hates and 


PRICES 
Small Medium Large 
Bags 2150 
Prices subject to oftereuan without netics. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN ans SEEDSMEN 


or Wales 
write to address below 
iving information concerning Wokeley's 
Ferwliners etc 
Our Spring List of Gladioll. Seeds, Plants etc. is 
now ready. free on application 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
79 Bankside, London, S.E. 1. 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants: 
316 per dor 
1 cach of 3 varieties ‘ . 10 
do. each of 6 vartecies 
Mined, same price 

Otiey « Cary : 


These lovely Sowers are gaining in 
popularity. We heave 24 varieties 


1 each of 6 varieties . & 
each of 12 varieties . 46 
Chrysanthemums: 


Up to dace varieties for cut flowers 
Of 


1 each of 6 varieties . 

each of 12 varieties . 

Primeteas: 6 choice and rare varieties 14- 
12 well-known varieties 76 

Both collections w- 


6 popular 
Asters: 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 176 
Asters: Modern kinds, | cach of 6 varietio: 86 
Aster Yunnanensis Napebury, 6 for 11/-, 12 for 


Hardy borders: SO border planes 0 0 

. 10 0 


12 choice varieties including 2 gentians . 14)- 

12 easily grown varieties inciuding 12)- 

Both all differenc 23, - 

Dwarl Conllore tor Rock Garden 

30 

Orders under 30 /- add 1 6/or packing and postage 
Let us plan and fi! your Border. Plan and 

estimaie free 
Wreive for details and sew Autumn Plan Line 14 


H.G. & P.M. LYALL 
Mount Pleasant Lane, Grickec Weed 
Watord, Herts. Garston (Watford) 2098 


BENTLEY'S 
HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Creebet (Winter Wash). A standard dual- 
Purpos® combination of tar off petroleum 
emulsion 


Garden Frame Mats and Dutch Reed Mats. 

Weed Destroyers, Fertilizers, Insecticides. 

Daisey Killer. 

Moss Pairy Ring DOcstroyer, 

Leams, Sand, Charcoal, Peats, Wheel- 

barrows, Bamboo Canes, Tools, Twines, 
Papers, Gloves, etc. 


Send for (REE copy of our mew genera! Cotalogve 
incheding prices and perticulers of above and mow 
more gerden requisites. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialiets 
BARROW -ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


(MAMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK ofl per 100 


A. c. 5 
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for orders up wo odd | /~ postage 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W_O 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
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IMAGINE THIS IS A soe 
STRAWBERRY 


T is unblemished by slugs or grit. You can 

always pick fruit like this if only you will use 
STRAWBMATS instead of loose, untidy straw. 
You will also get them earlier. Why not CHEAT THE SLUGS and 
trap the sun’s heat? Obtain from your local dealer. 
. 27 /- for 3612in. mats. $4/-for 36 21in. mats 
40 /-for 36 18in. mats. 72/- for 36 24in. mats 
or, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for 
our beautiful folder* to 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CoO.., 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Waterer’s 
GREAT SPRING SALE 


of 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE PLANTS 


20 Plants for 20/- 
Carriage Paid 
Also cheap collections of Roses, Fruit Trees and Shrubs 


The Stock offered is of the finest possible quality 


Please write for Special List, Post Free 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP, LTD. 


THE FLORAL MILE - TWYFORD - BERKS. 
Telephone: WARCRAVE 224 
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SPRAY WELL, SPRAY WISELY 
Apply whitewash, wood preser- 
votive, disinfectant, tree washes, 
speedily and well, with « FO. 
6 gal. machine, pictured above, 
lever Sction, easily operated 
Price £8 146 ©. 


P.O." Kent” 
Kaapeack Sprayers (for 
preying “rongest 
sulphur weshes) 


tigain. - 


Please write us 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYMACHINECO., 
Belroy Works, FOUR OAKS, ar. Birmingham 
Makers & Exporters of Spraying Machines since 1495 


Carriage pad 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 

number of species and varieties hardy 

in the temperate regions. Our revised 

catalogue is the most complete issued 

since the War, 

also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and O/d- 
fashioned varieties) 

Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Seeds 

and all garden requirements 


Please ask for those catologues in which 
you ore interested 


WINCHESTER 


ALD 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES 


Toms Russer Ties 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS. 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, he 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
Stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


GIVE COMPLETE 


PROTECTION TO 
TREES IN WIND. 
List td. 


FOR ROUND STAKES, 
10/4 dow. 65 100 


THE BEST TIE 
For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


Toms 
LONDON ROAD, 
IMAILOSTONE 


“WEATHERPROOF } 
GARDENING!” 


Helpful Booklet 
shows the way 


PORTABLE 
AND SELF- 


VENTILATING 
Booklet on Crop Planning for the 
Smali Garden tells how you can safe- 


— and increase ali crops—Tomatoes 
exctables, Soft Fruits, Flowers—what- 
ever the weather. Describes ‘ Taco’ 
SUPER Cloches, giving protection like 
a Greenhouse, but portable and self- 
ventilating. “Taco earn and save me many 
pounds", writes Mr. W.B. of S. Devon 
Easy to erect and extend any length. 
Stout high-tensile steel construction, 
Complete with all glass. 

For helpful illus. BOOKLET, 

send 2}d. stamp to TACO, Gila 
(Dept. RHS 2), Burniey, Lancs. EosEh 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


Comrt Makers. The largest makers in Great Britain of all types of 
SPORTS GROUNDS and HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 


HARD COURTS at 
All- England Club, Wimbledon, in use 21 years 
West Hants Club 

Hard Courts Championships - - in use 20 years 
Queen's Club, Kensington - - - - in use 25 years 


RUNNING TRACKS ar 
Wembley (used for Olympic Games) and White City 
33 Records Broken or equalled on these two 
Tracks to date. 


Please send enquiries or send for new Booklet to :— 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER Su", , 


Tel. ; Sloane 6117.4 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Deot.—tst Floor) 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, BARDSEY, nr. LEEDS 


Polyanthus Seedlings: Orders now being taken for 
delivery in April onwards of strong transplanted seedlings. 


7/6 25, 25/- 100. 


Aubrieta: Hurst's Monarch mixed, Sutton’s mixed, both 
giving a wonderful range of colour. 

Gypsophila paniculata, Arabis alpina grandiflora, Dianthus caesius, 
deltoides erecta and sub-acaulis, Erigeron mucronatus, Saponaria 
ocymoides, Viola cornuta, gracilis and gracilis lutea. 


All Ex 3in. Pots 10/6 doz. 

Orders now being taken for Sweet Peas, autumn sown and 
outdoor grown, and Antirrhinums (ready March/April). 
Send for list of rock and herbaceous plants. 

Everything perfectly packed and carriage paid for. Cash with order. 
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Seeds 


KNOWN and GROWN 
EVERYWHERE 


The name “ Laxton’s” stands 

for unrivalled quality and 

value, and as the originators 

of the cultivated garden pea of 

to-day, our experience stands 
second to none 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM 
THE RAISERS 


Send now for 
Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue 


All the latest varieties in 
Special Selected Strains 


Note especially : 
PEAS 


LAXTON’S PROGRESS 
LAXTON’S EXQUISITE 
LAXTON’S SUPERB 
ADMIRAL BEATTY 


Also Special Collections of Vege- 
table Seeds to provide sufficient 
for a year's supply of vegetables. 


LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 
BEDFORD 


CONSIDER THE 
ADVANTAGES... 


of installing an Iron Fireman Auto- 
matic Coal Stoker to your heating 
plant :— 


@ EARLIER CROPS 


@ CONSTANT DAY & NIGHT 
GROWING 


@ AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF 
TEMPERATURES 


@ SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMY 
OF FUEL 


@ EFFICIENT USE OF 
CHEAPER LOW-GRADE 
FUEL 


Our experience, gained from many 
horticultural installations, is at 
your service. 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD., 
BARKBY RD., LEICESTER 


Also at 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER, LEEDS & GLASGOW 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Iron Fireman 
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NEW 
EDITION 
THE 
BLUE BOOK 
OF 
GARDENING 


Free on Request 


Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds, 
Bulbs for Spring Planting, Shrubs, 
Fertilisers, Tools, etc. 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 129? High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, $.£.23 


LOW 


The World’s Best Cloche 


Every detail of the Low Barn Cloche—its size, portability, 
steadiness in wind, adjustable ventilation, instant access to 
crops without lifting, self-watering design, ease of assembly, 
is as perfect as years of testing and experience can contrive. 
With Root Crops, Tomatoes, Salads, Strawberries, etc., the Low Barn 


yields results nothing short of amazing. These Cloches quickly repay their cost. We have had many in regular use 
for twenty years. The Low Barn is 24ins. long, 22ins. wide, 12ins. high. 


PACK OF 10 LOW BARNS (20ft.) £3 17s. 6d. {07 ttrniun. 


Prices for Smelier or Larger Quantities sent an request 


‘LANTERNS’ SAVE TRANSPLANTING 


By sowing under ‘Lantern’ Cloches on the actual sites where your crops are to mature 
and, when plants have sufficiently grown, replacing the Lanterns with full-sized cloches, 
you save transplanting and all risk of dangerous cnec«s. immensely practical and a real 
economy. 6in. sq. base, per doz. 27/6. 4in. sq. base, per doz. 17/6 Not less than 
1 dozen can be sent. Box deposit 10/- extra, refunded on return. 


Al) should now be addressed to 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
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The difficulty with Dutch 
Frames has siweys been the The ‘British’ 


amd ng of the 

opening lights. Heery, cumber- ADJUSTABLE 
surne glazed lights heve been slow 

in edjusemert. Valusble cultive- 

tion epece hes had to be given up 

to make room for operstion and 

storage Costly and 

frequent repairs have shown the FRAME 9 
urgent need for compicte revoly- 


thon in design. And here 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL — 
REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN ! 7 


A slight lift and the top light raises and 
slides gently into position behind the rear 
wall of the frame where it remains euto- 
matically locked. A clearance of only a1 
inches is needed between rows of frames to 
eccommodate use opening lights Basily 


edaptable for use as comtinucus frames. No PR 
wires, slides of hinges to corrode of stick, ICE, each £10 id 0 
Built to last a lifetime. Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. Carriage Extra » . 


WRITE TODAY POR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
TO SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The ADJUSTABLE PATENT CLOCHE Co. 


(W. £&. BURKIN, FRHS), THE BROADWAY, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7. Telephone: EALING 6828 


for quantities 


WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT 


BERKSHIRE 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Herbaceous & Alpines 


FIRST QUALITY STOCK ONLY Special Quotations for Quantity 

Applies. Ali on East Malling Selected Paradise for early bearing, high productivity and 
first quality fruit. Bush 126. Cordon 14/6. 3-tier Espalier 21 Fan trained 25 
Cox's Orange, Worcester Pearmain, Ellison's Orange, Bramiey's Seedling, Sturmer 
Pippin, Rival, Laxton'’s Superb, Golden Nobile, etc. 

Cherries. On Mazzard. Fan trained 25/-. Bush 12/6. Waterloo, Amber Heart, 
Governor Wood, May Duke, Ohio, etc. 

Piurms and Gages. On Musselil. Fan trained 25/-. Bush 12/6. Victoria, Greengage, 
President, Giant Prune, Czar, Monarch, Ponds Seedling. 

Black Currants. {n variety, 2/. each, 20/~ per dozen. 

Gooseberries. in variety, 4/— each, 45/— per dozen. 

Raspberries. in variety, 6/— per dozen, 45/~ per 100. 

ROSES. Highest quality. In wide selection. Special offer 45 ~ per dozen for C._W.O 
includes the fragrant Gold Medal Roses, Betty Uprichard and Crimson Glory; also 
Etoile de Hollande, Golden Dawn, McGredy's ee, Margaret McGredy, Condesa de 
Sastago, etc. Polyanthe. Orange Triumph, Paul Crampel, etc. 

For ali the above mentioned see our free 62-page General Catalogue. For Rock and 
Herbaceous Planis and Primulas please see our free 38-page coloured Catalogue. 

Gift Tokens available up to any amount. 


WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT 


Winkfield Row 1112 
Architects and Constructors of Rock and Formal Gardens, Swimming Pools and Labourless 
Allweacher Tennis Courts, which require nether watering nor rolling 


4 Chelsea Gold Medals since 1947 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
TO THE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


TO BE HELD IN THE LECTURE ROOM OF ITS NEW HALL, 


GREYCOAT STREET, WESTMINSTER 


AT 3 P.M. ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1950 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Society's Fellowship still shows a welcome increase in 
numbers. 
The process of redecoration of the Society's premises at Vincent 
Square has been continued, and, although there is stil! a certain amount 
of work to be done, the buildings have both now progressed well towards 
a satisfactory state of decoration. Much more work has also been done 
in bringing the glasshouses at Wisley into a good state of preservation 
and the Gardens have also been extended in area to provide a better 
situation for the planting of the Society's collection of fruit trees. 
Numerical Strength—The position of the Fellowship on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949 was as follows:— 


LOSS BY DEATH IN 1949 ELECTIONS IN 1949 


Honorary Fellows of 1 Associates of Honour .. 3 
Associates of Honour .. 6 Life Fellows... - 10 
Life Fellows... 30 64 Guinea Fellows 188 
4 Guinea Fellows - 9 3 Guinea Fellows 1836 
3 Guinea Fellows 132 2 Guinea Fellows 2559 
2 Guinea Fellows - 223 Overseas Fellows 236 
Overseas Fellows ne 1 Associates 292 
Associates 2 Affiliated Societies 239 

494 393 

LOSS BY RESIGNATION ADMISSIONS IN 1949 

4 Guinea Fellows 56 Student Members . 14 


3 Guinea Fellows : 456 


2 Guinea Fellows 
Overseas Fellows * 27 Elections and Admissions 5377 
Associates Zou 64 Resignations and Deaths 2324 
Affiliated Societies 40 
Student Members 28 Net Increase =... 3053 
Fellows .. 33,821 
1920 Associates 1,073 
Total strength on Societies 1,363 
November 2, 1948 .. 33,215 Student Members 
Total strength on 
December 31, 1949 .. 36,268 36,268 


Obituary— The Society has suffered many serious losses by death 
since the last report. Four Vice-Presidents of the Society have died. 
They are Mr. C, T. Musgrave, V.M.H., who was for many years on the 
Council of the Society and was Treasurer for the years 1922-24, 1928- 
1929, 1932-33; the Society owes him a great debt of gratitude for his 
wise counsel during his very many years of office; Sir Frederick Moore, 

(xiv) 
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M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., V.M.H., was the last surviving original member of 
the holders of the Victoria Medal of Honour and was one of the out- 
standing figures in horticulture both in this country and in Ireland; 
Mr. Alistair Clark, who represented the Dominion of Australia, was 
well known as a raiser of Daffodils and Roses, and held a very high 
position in horticulture in his country; and Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B., 
P.C., a very keen gardener, who was also well known to the public as 
a former Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Council also records with regret the death of the following 
holders of the V.M.H.: Mr. R. Bolton, well known for his work with 
Sweet Peas and a great lover of Ferns; Mr. Alex. Dickson, the Rose 
grower; and Mr. W. R. Oldham, an ex-member of Council and a promi- 
nent figure in the horticultural trade; and also the death of the following 
Associates of Honour: Mr. T. W. Anderson, Mr. A. R. Harrison, 
Mr. H. F. Macmillan, Mr. J. W. Matthews, and Mr. W. H. Page. 

Among other notable horticulturists who have passed away are 
Professor John Percival, M.A., D.Sc., a member for many years of our 
Scientific Committee; Mr. C. E. Radcliff, of Hobart, Tasmania, a note- 
worthy breeder of Daffodils, especially pink-cupped varieties; Mr. E. F. 
Stead, of New Zealand, who was well known to enthusiasts of Rhodo- 
dendron and other plants in this country; the Viscountess Byng of Vimy, 
an authority on alpine plants; Mr. C. A. Nethercote, of Hawthorn, 
Victoria, Australia, a veteran Daffodil enthusiast; Mr. G. H. Burt, well 
known as a veteran Sweet Pea raiser; Mr. Murray Hornibrook, the great 
authority on dwarf conifers; Mr. F. S. Harvey Cant, the well-known 
rosarian; Mr. G. P. Harben, a keen amateur orchid grower; and Mr. 
J. J. Campbell, who was Assistant Curator at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. 

The Horticultural Trades Association has presented the Society 
with two Oak seats to be erected in our Gardens at Wisley as a memorial 
to Mr. Oldham. 

Shows— The Fortnightly Shows have been bigger than in the other 
years since the war and have been well attended, and the quality and the 
brilliance of the displays has been of a high order. 

The total attendance at the Shows in the Halls during the year marks 
an increase of more than 8,530 over the previous year. The Chelsea 
Show this year was larger than in either a the two years since the war 
and the size of the tents was increased, reaching as great an area as in 
the pre-war Shows. The quality of the exhibits was high and the Show 
was very successful, although slightly marred by rain on one day. A con- 
siderable amount of money has been expended on drainage and the 
Council intends to spend more during the winter, still further to improve 
the conditions under foot. 

Owing to his indisposition, His Majesty the King was not able to 
visit the Show, but Her Majesty the Queen graciously honoured the 
Society with a visit, as did other members of the Royal Family. 

The attendance both of Fellows and the public at Chelsea was 
greater than in 1948, but this was partly due to the fact that the Show 
extended over four days, the first day being a Private View restricted to 
Fellows and Associates only. The Council noted with satisfaction that 
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the re-introduction of the Private View was successful in reducing the 
crowded conditions which had been in evidence in the previous Shows. 

The arrangements for the turnstiles and the exits were also im- 
proved to enable visitors to the Show to enter and to leave with greater 
ease than in previous years. ‘The Council is well aware of the fact that 
the tents are still somewhat crowded at the popular hours and have the 
position constantly under review with the view of making a visit to the 
Show as pleasant as possible. 

The Horticultural Machinery Show was held on March 29 and 30, 
in the Old Hall, and was followed by a Demonstration of Mechanical 
Appliances for use in Horticulture at Wisley on Apri! 20 and 21, 1949. 
Sixty-four firms demonstrated various appliances and the National 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Wrest Park, Silsoe, Beds., staged 
an exhibit of recent developments in horticultural machinery. The 
Demonstration was on similar lines to that which was so successful in 
1947 and was well attended by members of the public. 

The Daffodil Competition, provided primarily for West-Country 
growers, was one of the most successful which has been held, and at the 
Daffodil Show the entries were more numerous than in any year since 
1939. The Rhododendron Show, held in conjunction with the Rhodo- 
dendron Conference, completely filled the Old Hall, and the competition 
was the keenest since the war. The enlarged schedule for the Gladiolus 
Competition produced nearly twice as many entries as that for 1948. 
In spite of the widespread and prolonged drought the quality of the 
vegetables at the Autumn Fruit and Vegetable Show was good. The 
number of entries for the fruit classes was greater than at any Show 
since 1937, and although the specimens of cooking varieties were smaller 
than usual, the quality throughout was high. 

The Gardens— The year at Wisley was made especially notable by 
a gracious visit from Their Majesties The King and Queen on Wednes- 
day, May 11. 

As in other gardens, the exceptionally dry summer and autumn have 
created difficult problems at Wisiey, but with the help of the greatly 
improved irrigation system, recently installed, and drawing an abundant 
water supply from the river, these difficulties, on the whole, have been 
successfully overcome and very little permanent damage has been done. 
On Battleston Hill, for example, where many recent plantings have been 
made in the light, sandy soil, no plants have been lost. In addition to 
the drought, the year was marked by a very severe frost on May 9 which, 
in the lower-lying parts of the Gardens, did considerable damage to 
young growth and to flowers, the display in the old Azalea Garden being 
completely spoilt. 

Battleston Hill continues to be one of the main centres of develop- 
ment at Wisley, the plantings of Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias and other woodland plants having been considerably ex- 
tended ; many Lilies are also being raised for this area of the Gardens. 

A commencement has been made in the reorganization of the Rock 
Garden, one section having already been completed, the old soil replaced 
by new, and recently propagated alpines planted in effective groups. 

In the Wild Garden many hund.eds of Primulas and Meconopsis, 
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raised at Wisley, have been planted out, and the display next May and 
June should be outstanding. 

The first cropping of the two small unheated glasshouses presented 
by Messrs. Richardsons of Darlington, and erected for demonstration 
purposes, has attracted many visitors seeking guidance for their own 

ens. 
onthe National Species collections of Chrysanthemums and Dahlias 
have been increased ; it is hoped to obtain further wild-collected seed of 
Dahlias from Central America as it is evident that, owing to hybridiza- 
tion, there are few, if any, pure species now in cultivation, 

The replanting of the Stove House, which was used during the war 
for the breeding of the White Fly Parasite, has continued, greatly helped 
by gifts of plants from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, ‘The Chelsea 
Physic Garden, and elsewhere. 

A number of collections of seeds and plants from overseas expedi- 
tions has been raised during the year, notably from Mr. V. H. Heywood 
and Mr. P. Davis (Spain, 1948), Mr. F. Ludlow and Major G, Sheriff 
(Bhutan, 1949), Professor R. H. Compton (Basutoland, 1949), Mr. 
T. G. Y. Porter (Corsica, 1949), Dr. J. F. Rock (S.W. China, 1948— 
received through the kindness of Mr. G. Grace, Secretary of the 
American Rhododendron Society) and Mr. O. Polunin (Nepal, 1949). 
In addition there have been many valuable gifts of plants and seeds 
during the year, including a fine collection of orchids from the British 
Orchid Growers’ Association, further Camellias from Mr. Clint McDade 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Mr. W. G. Hazlewood, New South 
Wales, Rhododendrons from Mr. J. B. Stevenson, of Tower Court, 
Ascot, and a large collection of seeds for the Annual Border from 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons and Messrs. Watkins and Simpson. The 
Council wishes to express its thanks for these and many other generous 
donations, both for the Gardens and for distribution to Fellows. 

Fruit—The three Model Fruit Gardens which were planted two 
years ago on the hill adjoining the weather station have now become 
well established and full crops were picked from the soft fruit units 
this year, while a light crop of pears was also obtained. The gardens 
have been inspected by many visitors and a large number of inquiries 
has been received regarding the training of the various forms of trees. 

It will be remembered that the Government, who share with us the 
cost of the fruit trials, have decided to set up a fruit trial station of their 
own near Mereworth, where the trees would be less subject to spring 
frosts than they are in the low-lying piece of ground at Wisley where 
they are at present planted. 

The transference will be a gradual process taking some ten years 
to complete. Meanwhile, the Society, in order to preserve a collection 
of the more interesting fruits for the benefit of Fellows, has purchased 
some higher land adjoining the Wisley Gardens, where a large collection 
is being planted. 

The Council would like to record their thanks to Mr. J. M. S. 
Potter, the Officer in charge of the National Fruit Trials, for the help 
and advice he has given to the Society’s Fruit Officer in connexion with 
both the Model Gardens and the development of the new fruit collection. 
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National Fruit Trials—The trials of hardy fruits for commercial 
and private purposes have again increased, and approximately 50 acres 
of orchards now exist. These are open to the inspection of al! interested 
in fruit growing. Since the inception of the trials, over 600 varieties 
have been accepted for testing in comparison with the standard varieties. 
A standard collection of each kind of fruit is also maintained and these 
collections have proved invaluable for purposes of synonymy, identifi- 
cation, etc. Results of many of the trials, which are continuous, have 
been published, and these have been of considerable value to the poten- 
tial grower of new varieties. The recording of the vegetative characters 
of all kinds of fruit has been continued and data for the purposes of 
nomenclature is being gradually accumulated. A severe frost on the 
night of May 9-10 unfortunately did much damage to this year’s crop, 
especially of Apples, Pears and Plums. 

Advisory Work—There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of inquiries relating to pests and diseases, to genera! cultivation, 
weed destruction and the identification of plants. About one-half of the 
inquiries related to ornamental plants. 

War Memorial at Wisley—A memorial tablet to members of the 
staff and students at Wisley who lost their lives in the Second World 
War was unveiled in the Laboratory by the President of the Society, 
Lord Aberconway, on Monday, October 17, 1949, in the presence of 
relatives of the fallen together with members of the Wisley Advisory 
Committee, and past and present staff, students and trainees at the 
Gardens. 

Floral and Vegetable Trials— Trials of the following plants have 
been carried out during the year: Perennial Asters, Border Carnations, 
Early-flowering and Korean Chrysanthemums, Dahiias, Delphiniums, 
Gladioli, Bearded and Dutch Irises, Perennial Lupins, Narcissi, Garden 
Pinks, Rhododendron hybrids, hybrids of Tudipa Kaufmanniana, 
Perennial Scabious, and Solidagos. The following Annuals were tried: 
Antirrhinums, Godetias, Nasturtiums, Pansies and varieties of Primula 
obconica. 

The Invited Vegetable Trials have included Asparagus, Dwarf, 
French and Runner Beans, Beetroot, Ridge Cucumbers, Parsley and 
Rhubarb. 

Besides these, the Society has again undertaken, at the request and 
at the expense of the Ministry of Agriculture, a large series of field 
trials of vegetables from seed imported by the Seeds Import Board. 
The Council again desires to record its special thanks to Messrs. J. S. 
Cracknell, V.M.H., W. F. Giles, V.M.H., F. G. Potter, and N. L. 
Tether, who acted as judges and advisers at these trials. The trials 
will be undertaken again during 1950 on behalf of the Seeds Import 


School of Horticulture—The training of Student-gardeners, and 
of ex-Service men under the Ministry of Agriculture's Vocational 
Training Scheme, has continued; 6 students completed their two-year 
course in October, and 30 trainees their one-year courses in April and 
October. Of these 36 men, 31 gained the Wisley Diploma. At the close 
of the year there were 17 students and 26 trainees at Wisiey. 
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Scientific Investigations—The Entomological Department has 
been concerned with investigations on the effects of organic compounds 
(BHC, DDT, HETP, TEPP, E605, etc.), as sprays, dusts or fumigants, 
upon a range of horticultural plants. Comparative trials were carried 
out with certain insecticides against Cabbage Root Fly. The effect of 
some Systemic Insecticides upon the incidence of plant pests were also 
investigated. The relationship between Carrot Fly and Parsnip Canker 
was investigated in co-operation with the Mycological Department. 

In the Mycological Department the development of Antirrhinum 
stocks resistant to rust diseases has been continued, with promising 
results. Work on Parsnip Canker has occupied the largest proportion 
of the time available for research and a first report has been sent to the 
Horticultural Group of the Agricultural Improvement Council. Some 
observations on resistance to Mildew have been made on the Onion 
varieties grown in the Trial Grounds during the past two years. 

In the Cytological Department the treatment of various plants, 
including annuals and shrubs, with colchicine for the production of 
improved varieties has continued, together with the cytological investi- 
gation of a number of genera of garden plants, notably Magnolia, 
Rhododendron, Narcissus, Kniphofia, Primula, Asparagus, Nerine, 
Philadelphus and Hydrangea. 

Garden Advisory Service— During 1949 requests for the services 
of the Garden Adviser have continued to be numerous, and the demand 
has again been met with the assistance of the Panel of Garden Advisers. 

The advice sought covers all forms of gardening, but there is a 
definite trend for information as to the best methods of running a garden 
on labour-saving lines in order to meet the present -day labour problems. 

The Groups—The Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron Groups have 
been active: 

The Fruit Group—The Fruit Group held two discussions and a 
“Brains Trust.” On September 3 about 150 members spent the after- 
noon at the East Malling Research Station, near Maidstone. At most 
Fortnightly Shows throughout the year members of the Group ex- 
hibited dishes of fruit. 

The Lily Group—The Lily Group held three meetings, two of 
which were used for discussions ana the third for a Lily “ Brains Trust.” 
On July 2 a party of members visited the gardens of Lieut.-Colonel 
L. C. R. Messel, at Nymans, Handcross, and Col. F. C. Stern, at 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. At the Fortnightly Show on July 12 the 
members of the Group provided a very comprehensive co-operative 
display of Lilies. 

The Rhododendron Group—The activities of this Group were 
concentrated in the period around the Rhododendron Conference, which 
was held on April 26 and 27. The papers and details of the discussions 
at the Conference have been printed in the Rhododendron Year Book. 
A tour of Rhododendron Gardens in Cornwall and the West Country, 
including a visit to the President’s Garden at Bodnant, was arranged. 
Sixty-six persons, including several visitors from the United States of 
America, took part in the tour which was a great success. Visits were 


also made to the Gardens of J. B. Stevenson, Esq., Tower Court, Ascot, 
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Berks., Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex, Sir Henry 

Price, Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex, and the Society's Gardens 
at Wisley. 

The Lindley Library—During the year over 280 books and major 
pamphlets, as well as back and current parts of periodicals, have been 
added to the Lindley Library. Accessions include-— 

Curtis's Botamcal Magazine, vols. 1-146 (1787-1920), the unique 
Hooker large-paper set, of which vols. 54-130 (1827-1904), comprising 
the New series and Third Series, are in quarto ; 

Hunger, F. W. The Herbal Pseudo-Apuletus (19735); 

Luther Burbank Society, Luther Burbank, his Methods and Dis- 
coveries (1914-15), presented by Mr. H. Walkden; 

Plues, M., Coloured Drawings of Swiss Plants (c. 1850), unpublished, 
presented by Mr. V. G. Mellin; 

Rehder, A., Bibliography of cultivated Trees and Shrubs (1949); 

Royal Geographical Society, Journal, vols. 23-50 (1853-80), Pro- 
ceedings, vols. 1~22 (1855~78), and Geographical Journal, vols. 1-111 
(1893-1948), presented by the Royal Agricultural Society; 

Warner, M. F., Early horticultural Literature, a Check-list of 16th, 
17th and 18th Century horticultural Works, unpublished typescript, 
presented by the United States Department of Agriculture through the 
courtesy of Miss M. F. Warner. 

‘Two large glass-fronted cases for folio works have been installed. 

The Regulations of the Library have been revised and printed. 
1,920 books have been lent to Fellows. 

Publications—‘he Journat has been published regularly and 
owing to an easing of the paper situation it has been possible to make a 
shght increase this year in its size after providing for the increased 
number of copies necessitated by the increased Fellowship of the 
Society. 

Work is proceeding on books dealing with the following plants: 
Anemones, by Messrs. E. A. Bowles and W. 'T. Stearn; Snowdrops and 
Snowflakes, by Mr. E. A. Bowles and Colonel F.C. Stern; and Chinese 
Magnolias in Cultivation, by Mr. G. H. Johnstone. It is hoped that the 
two latter volumes may be ready to send to the printers during the early 
part of 1950 and be published during the year. 

A complete volume of the New series of the Botanical Magazine has 
been produced. The plates were printed in colour gravure and the 
volume was dedicated to the President of the Society, Lord Aberconway, 
C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H. The plates have been prepared for the 1950 
volume, and it is hoped that during this year more Fellows will become 
subscribers. 

The Index to the Botanical Magazine from its commencement in 
1787 to 1947 is now with the printers, and it is hoped that this work, 
which has been prepared by Mr. F. J. Chittenden, may be published 
carly in 1950. 

The Daffodil and Tulip, Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron Year Books 
for 1949 have been published. The Rhododendron Year Book is a 
larger number than usual and contains the important papers read to the 
Rhododendron Conference together with the ensuing discussions. 
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New Plants of the Year, an illustrated volume dealing with the 
plants which received awards during 1948 has been published. A Ten- 
tative Check List of Delphinium Names was published during the year. 

Further progress has been made with the Society's Dictionary of 
Gardening, edited by Mr. F. J. Chittenden, and much of this is now 
in type. 

A third edition of the Guide to Wisley Gardens and a new edition 
of the Vegetable Gardening Displayed have been issued. It is hoped 
that the Fruit Garden Displayed may be ready during 1950. 

Further progress has been made on the book on the Plant Introduc- 
tions of George Forrest, which is being prepared in conjunction with the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and work has been started on a book 
on The Rhododendrons collected by Ludlow, Sheriff and Taylor, which 
is being compiled in conjunction with the British Museum (Natural 
History) under the direction of Dr. George Taylor. 

Examinations At the General Examination in Horticulture there 
were 1,086 candidates, of whom 590 obtained the certificate. At the 
General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors, i.¢., those under 
:8 years of age, there were 215 candidates, of whom 1og were successful. 
The Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary Horti- 
culture, which includes both written and practical work, was held at 
twelve centres. In all there were 239 candidates, of whom 24 passed in 
Division I and 186 in Division II. Of the 167 candidates who presented 
themselves for the Preliminary Examination for Teachers of School 
Gardening, 139 satisfied the Examiners that they should be allowed to 
proceed to the Final Examination another year. At the Final Examina- 
tion, the practical part of which was held at Wisley, there were 21 candi- 
dates and 8 obtained the certificate. 

The most important of the examinations conducted by the Society 
is that for the National Diploma in Horticulture, which is intended for 
professional horticulturists. Candidates for the examination must pro- 
duce evidence of having been trained in or having followed the vocation 
of Horticulture for specified periods; both the preliminary and final 
examinations involve practical tests conducted at Wisley or elsewhere as 
well as written work. In 1949 there were 131 candidates for the Pre- 
liminary Examination, of whom 47 acquitted themselves sufficiently 
well to be allowed to proceed to the Final Examination in due course. 
At the Final Examination there were 55 candidates, 21 obtaining the 
N.D.H. In the Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture 
with Honours, 5 candidates were awarded the N.D.H. (Hons.). 

Programme for 1950—-A full programme of meetings has been 
arranged for 1950. It has been decided to hold a Show on the last day 
of January, and the first day of February, principally at the request of 
Orchid growers. It is hoped, however, that other growers will be able 
to stage interesting displays. The Annual General Meeting, therefore, 
which will be held on February 14, will coincide with the second Show 
of the year. On the afternoon of the first day of every Show held in the 
Halls, except on the occasion of the Annual General Meeting, there will 
be a lecture. The Council is glad to be able to report that Mr. M. B. 
Crane, F.R.S., A.L.S., V.M.H., of the John Innes Horticultural Institu- 
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tion, has consented to give the Masters Memorial Lectures on “ De- 
velopments in Modern Plant Breeding.” ‘These lectures will be de- 
livered on August 1 and August 29. 

Chelsea Show will be held on May 23 to 26. The arrangements will 
be similar to last year and the Private View will be held on the afternoon 
and evening of Tuesday, May 23. 

There will be a Conference on Camellias and Magnolias on April 4 
and 5. In connexion with this Conference there will be day excursions 
by motor-coach to various gardens in the Home Counties and a tour of 
gardens in Cornwall from March 25 to 30, which will include a visit to 
the Truro Show. 

The Fruit Group, Lily Group and the Rhododendron Group have 
arranged programmes for 1950, particulars of which may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

Special Shows have, as usual, been arranged for Daffodils and for 
Fruit and Vegetables. ‘The usual competitions will be held in con- 
junction with several fortnightly Shows. 

Representation having been made that some Fellows are unable to 
leave their work sufficiently early properly to see the Fortnightly Shows, 
the Council has decided, as an experiment during the period of Summer 
; Time, i.e. from April 4 to October 10 inclusive, that the closing hour 
on the first day of each Fortnightly Show shall be 7.0 p.m. 

The Gardens at Wisley will be open as usual on all weekdays 
throughout the year (except Good Friday and Christmas Day) and on 
Sundays they will be open to Fellows and Associates and holders of 
q Fellows’ tickets from 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. from March 5 to September 24, 
and from 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. on Sundays in October. ‘Twelve demonstra- 
tions on various practical gardening operations have been arranged and 
each will be repeated. Details will be published in due course in the 
JOURNAL. 

Gifts—Mr. J. L. Richardson has very kindly presented to the 
Society a cup to encourage exhibits of Daffodils by amateurs and has 
expressed the hope that the cup would be called ‘““The Bowles Cup” to 
commemorate the great service which Mr. E. A. Bowles, the Chairman 
of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee, has rendered in connexion with 
Daffodils. ‘The Bowles Cup is being offered for award at the Daffodil 
Show. 

The Victoria Medal of Honour— The Victoria Meda! of Honour, 
which was established “to enable the Council to confer conspicuous 
honour on those British horticulturists, resident in the United Kingdom, 
whom it might from time to time consider deserving of special honour 
at the hands of the Society” has been awarded to: Mr. Montague Charles 
Allwood, F.L.S., for his work in connexion with Carnations and Pinks; 
Mr. Ernest Ballard for his work as a raiser of new Michaelmas Daisies; 
Mr. Edwin Ridgeway Janes in recognition of his great skill as an 
exhibitor of flowers and vegetables; The Rev. Canon Horace Rollo 
Meyer for his work in connexion with Irises, Daffodils and other 
bulbous plants; Dr. John Ramsbottom, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., for 
his work as Keeper of Botany at the British Museum (Natural History), 
especially in connexion with fungi. 
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The Veitch Memorial Trust—The awards made under the Veitch 
Memorial Trust “to those who have helped in the advancement and 
improvement of the science and practice of horticulture” are as follows: 
Gold Veitch Memorial Medal to Mr. Thomas Smith for his services to 
Horticulture and his book The Profitable Culture of Vegetables. 

Silver Medal and {25 to Professor Wen-Pei Fang of the National 
Szechuan University, the Editor of the monumental work Jcones 
Plantarum Omeiensium. 

Associates of Honour—The Associateship of Honour, which is 
conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to horticulture in the course of their employment,” 
has been conferred on: Mr. A. J. Brooks, of Putney, S.W. 15, former 
Curator, Botanic Gardens, St. Lucia; Mr. F. C. Brown, the Society's 
Trials Officer; Mr. R. J. Drew, of Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd. 
(Hawlmark), Marks Tey, Essex; Mr. R. E. Farmer, Orchid grower to 
H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey; Mr. 
H. J. Hall, gardener to the Eari of Harewood, Harewood House, Leeds; 
Mr. E. W. Studley, Parks Superintendent, Alexandra Park, North End, 
Portsmouth, Hants. 

The Loder Rhododendron Cup, which is awarded “for work in 
connexion with Rhododendrons,” has been awarded to Mr. R. L. 
Harrow, V.M.H. 

The A. J. Waley Medal, which is awarded “to a working gardener 
who has helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons,” has been awarded 
to Mr. F. E. W. Hanger. 

The Lawrence Medal, ‘‘for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year,” has been awarded to the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas and other Trees and 
Shrubs, with Primulas, shown at Chelsea Show. 

The Holford Medal, “for the best exhibit of plants and/or flowers 
(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the year in 
the Society’s Halls,” has been awarded to Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., 
for an exhibit of Nerines shown on October 18. 

The Sander Medal, “for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year,” has been awarded to 

Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., for Jasminum polyanthum, 
exhibited on March 15. 

The George Moore Medal, “ for the best new Cypripedium shown 
to the Society during the year,”” has been awarded to Messrs. Sanders 
(St. Albans), Ltd., for Cypripedium ‘Crimea,’ exhibited on November 1. 

The Williams Memorial Medal, “for the best group of plants 
and/or cut blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded) which 
show excellence in cultivation, staged at one of the Society’s Meetings 
during the year,” has been awarded to Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, 
Bath, for an exhibit of Cyclamen on November 29. 

The Reginald Cory Memoria] Cup, awarded with the view of 
“encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross.”” Only a hybrid of 
which one parent is a true species is eligible, and it must have been ex- 
hibited at one of the Society's Shows and received an Award during the 
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current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come within the 
scope of the Award. This cup has been awarded to Lord Aberconway, 
C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., for Rhododendron ‘Elna,’ shown on June 14. 

The Council—Under Bye-law 44, each year three members of 
Council, who have served longest since their last election, retire. The 
retiring members are The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., The Hon. D. 
Bowes-Lyon, Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., and the 
Council wishes to place on record its appreciation of and its grateful 
thanks for the valuable services that they have rendered to the Society. 

The Council has the right, under the Bye-laws, to nominate one of 
the retiring members to stand for immediate re-election and has so 
nominated the Hon. D. Bowes-Lyon, Treasurer of the Society. Happily 
the other two retiring members will continue to assist the Society on 
the various Committees of which they are members. 

Committees, Judges, Examiners and Lecturers! he Council 
is deeply appreciative of the services rendered to the Society by the 
many Fellows who have given so much time on the various Committees 
or as Judges, Examiners and Lecturers, and tenders to them all its most 
grateful thanks for their services, so essential for the efficient carrying 
out of the work of the Society. 

The Press—The Council records its appreciation of the support 
and help which the Society constantly receives from the Press. 

The Staff—The Council takes this opportunity publicly to express 
to the Secretary and his Staff at Vincent Square and to the Director 
of the Gardens and his Staff at Wisley its deep appreciation of their 
loyal and valuable work during the past year. 


Signed on behalf of the Council 
December 41, 1949. ABERCONWAY President 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Shows, Lectures and Meetings 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 12 NOON TO 6 P.M. 
3 P.M. LecTURE: An Expedition to Nepal by Mr. Oleg Polunin. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 10 A.M. TO § P.M. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 12 NOON TO 6 P.M. 
3 P.M. Annual General Meeting, Lecture Room, New Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 10A4.M. TO 5 P.M. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 12 NOON TO 6 P.M. 
3 P.M. Lecture: Cool Greenhouse Orchids and Methods of 
Cultivation for the Week-end and Evening Gardener by 
Mr. D. F. Sander. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 10 A.M. TO § P.M. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21. 12 NOON To 6 P.M. 
3 P.M. LecruRE: Rock Garden Plants by Mr. W. G. MacKenzie. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22. 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Annual Report—The Annual Report and Accounts are published 


in this number, and will be presented by the President at the Annual 
General Meeting on Tuesday, February 14, at 3 P.M., in the Lecture 
Room of the New Hall. The President will also present the Annual 
Awards for 1949. 


Programme of Meetings ——The programme of meetings arranged 


for the coming year was given in the November (1949) number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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Demonstrations at Wisley—There will be no practical demon- 
strations at the Gardens during February, but the following demon- 
strations will take place in March :— 

Flower Garden 
March 8, 9. Pruning of Roses and Shrubs. 
March 15, 16. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 


Fruit Garden 

March 22, 23. Spring Spraying of Fruit Trees. 

British Society for the Promotion of Vegetable Research, 
National Vegetable Research Station—aAt the first General Meet- 
ing of the Society, held in London recently, the following Governing 
Members were appointed to the Executive Committee: Dr. H. V. 
Tavlor (Chairman), nominee of the Minister of Agriculture; Professor 
F. T. Brooks, nominee of the University of Cambridge; Professor 
W_ Brown, nominee of the Royal Society; Mr. J. S. W. Cracknell, 
nominee of the Horticultural Trades Association; Mr. E. H. Gardener, 
nominee of the National Farmers’ Union; Mr. G. G. Hole, nominee 
of the National Farmers’ Union; Mr. R. L. Scarlett, nominee of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland; Mr. F. A. Secrett, nominee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society; Professor R. H. Stoughton, nominee 
of the University of Reading; Professor T. Wallace, nominee of the 
University of Bristol. In addition, sub-committees were appointed to 
deal with the undermentioned aspects of the Station's work: Staff and 
Research, Buildings, Farm Management and Research on Watercress. 


WISLEY IN FEBRUARY 


HE vicissitudes of the weather must be studied carefully before 
T visiting Wisley this month for one sharp frost can make all the differ- 
ence between an enjoyable and a depressing visit. On February 17, 
1948, one hundred different species and varieties of plants in flower 
were cut from the open ground at Wisley and exhibited at Vincent 
Square, while two days later frost and a snowstorm had destroyed all 
but the sturdiest. Nevertheless, it is a month full of promise for the 
gardener as he watches the plants once again start into growth. 

The first of the Rhododendrons will be coming into flower this 
month, when under favourable conditions there may be as many as 
twenty different species and varieties blooming. In the wood on Battle- 
ston Hill R. x ‘Christmas Cheer’ can be seen, the pink buds fading to 
white as they expand. One of the earliest to flower, it makes a very 
good plant for forcing. There are also some large plants of R. arboreum 
and R. x ‘Nobleanum,’ a grand old hybrid raised as early as 1835, but 
still worthy of cultivation, especially in milder parts of the country. 
Just over the lower bridge on Battleston Hill is a well-shaped tree of 
Prunus subhartella var. autumnalis which has been flowering spasmodi- 
cally since November. A group of R. futescens, their delicate beauty 
offset by a background of other dark-leaved Rhododendrons, is scattered 
with primrose-yellow flowers like brimstone butterflies. Beside the path 
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which slopes into the dell grows R. x “Tessa’ (praecox x moupinense) 
with lilac azalea-like flowers. At the foot of the dell Mahonia japonica 
and M. napaulensis are carrying long sprays of sweetly scented sulphur- 
yellow flowers above their prickly leaves. In the beds on the far side 
of the upper bridge numerous Rhododendron species are arranged in 
beds according to their series, which are the groups into which they have 
been divided according to their botanical characteristics. Here are to 
be found R. irroratum, a fine Rhododendron for sheltered gardens, the 
white flowers suffused and spotted with deep rose, and R. leucaspis, 
whose blossoms are easily damaged by frost although the plant itself is 
perfectly hardy. The shield-shaped flowers are pure white with notice- 
able chocolate anthers. Other Rhododendrons which may be expected 
to be in flower, to mention only a few, are R. x ‘Bo-Peep’ (lutescens x 
moupinense), R. x ‘Bric-a-Brac’ (leucaspis x moupinense), R. x *Chor- 
emia’ (haematodes x arboreum) and its close relation R. x ‘Corma’ 
(‘Choremia’ x chaetomallum), 

The way to the Alpine House lies across Weather Hill, past the top 
of the Rose borders where two trees of Prunus Conradinae var. semi- 
plena will be flowering towards the end of the month. This variety is 
far superior to the type, for the flowers are pink instead of white, last 
longer, and are more resistant to bad weather. At the lower margin of 
the old fruit plantation another early-flowering species, P. Davidiana, 
an ornamental Peach, is to be seen in flower. 

In the Alpine House there are many Saxifrages coming into bloom, 
the bulk of the display being created by Saxfraga Burseriana and its 
numerous varieties. This very pretty plant is a native of the Dolomites 
and in consequence demands alkaline conditions for growth. The white 
saucer-shaped flowers are carried on short stems above mounds of 
glaucous blue leaves. S. Grisebachi is another fine plant, but of an 
entirely different character. The small bell-shaped corollas are set in 
brilliant crimson-scarlet calyces subtended by short red bracts forming 
a nodding spike suggesting some strange species of Ajuga. Several of 
the smaller Narcissi are flowering, such as N. manus, and N. asturiensis, 
known in gardens as N. minimus, under which name it has been a 
favourite for many years, being the smallest Trumpet Daffodil in culti- 
vation. Pans of N. calcicola are a delightful sight; it has the typical rush- 
like foliage of the Jonquil group and deep yellow flowers. Splashes of 
yellow are also created by the be-ruffed rs of the hybrid Eranthis 
Tubergenii (hyemalis x cilicica). Although there are here several well- 
grown pans of /ris reticulata, the spectacle of it flowering valiantly in the 
open, even with snow on the ground, may give more pleasure to the 
beholder in that it is able to do without man-made protection. 

Beside the round pool at the top of the Rock Garden the incon- 
spicuous, but sweetly scented flowers of Sarcococca Huokeriana var. 
digyna are clustered among the evergreen leaves. Among other flowers 
here is the giant Snowdrop Galanthus Elwesti, G. byzantinus and the 
Snowflake, Leucojum vernum. Patches of Crocuses splash the cold earth 
with colour while the yellow-margined leaves of Elaeagnus pungens var. 
maculata gleam in the sunshine, appearing from the distance to be like 


some precocious Forsythia. 
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In the Wiid Garden there will be flowers on Rhododendron x 
praecox during mild spells, as there will be on two fine old trees, Pieris 
japomca and Hamamelis japonica growing side by side on the eastern 
edge of the wood. Both the typical mauve and the white form of 
Daphne Mezereum should be in flower although the soi! conditions are 
not really to their liking, and the ditches are full of the tightly packed 
mauve flower-heads of Primula denticulata. 

In Seven Acres are more Hamamelis species, scattered flowers on 
the Forsythias and Japanese Quince, and the trusty spring-flowering 
heathers such as Erica x darleyensis and E. mediterranea. In the 
Viburnum collection extensive plantings of Winter Aconites have been 
carried out. With its early-flowering habit and unobtrusive leaves this 
is an ideal plant for naturalizing under deciduous shrubs. 

Under the Willows beside the Round Pond the root-parasite Lath- 
raea Clandestina is established and producing pale violet flowers which 
although more handsome than most of the Toothworts still have that 
somehow repulsive appearance so frequently found among parasitic 
plants. Native of the west and south of France, Spain, Belgium and 
Italy, its usual hosts are Poplar and Willow. 

In the Award of Garden Merit Collection is a fine plant of Cornus 
mas. The twiggy branches are packed with tiny bright yellow flowers 
which are unfortunately seldom followed by the fruits to which it owes 
the name of Cornelian Cherry. 

Making in the direction of the Bamboo Walk the way leads past a 
plant of the Japanese Stachyurus praecox, the yellow flowers hanging in 
short tassels in bare arching branches. 

Two plants among those trained against the frameyard wall are 
flowering, the white-flowered, Forvythia-like Abeliophyllum distichum 
and Clematis balearica whose silky yellow flowers have been appearing 
spasmodically since late November, while at their feet cheerful Crocuses 
are poking through the soil. In the glasshouses the plants in flower are 
practically the same as those to be seen last month, although in the Trials 
House the Primulas should be reaching the peak of their display. 

Beneath the Laboratory walls there is one plant which visitors 
should not fail to see, the yellow form of the Wintersweet, Chimon- 
anthus praecox var. luteus. It is a superior plant to the typical form, 
which is to be found growing a little nearer the entrance, thus enabling 
the two to be easily compared. 
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THE GARDEN IN WINTER 


Patrick M. Synge 
(Lecture given on November 1, 1949, MR. W. BENTLEY in the Chair) 


ne Garden in Winter is a big subject, nearly as big as the Garden 
Tin Spring or in Summer, and so I would like to begin this paper by 
defining its scope. This paper does not deal at all with the work that 
we should be doing in the garden during the winter. That is a subject 
sufficient for another full paper. Rather, I want here to describe some 
of my favourites among the Winter-flowering plants and some combina- 
tions and pictures which can be made from them. It has always been a 
matter of surprise to me that so few Winter-flowering plants are grown 
in the average small garden. Perhaps they do not have the same size of 
flower or flaunting brilliance of colour as many Summer flowers. Yet 
in many cases they have much more scent and are doubly valuable for the 
season at which they flower. My chief difficulty in preparing this 
lecture has been what to leave out, rather than in finding enough plants 
to write about. 

English weather and seasons are, as we all know, very variable, and 
so I would like to define my use of the term “Winter” as the season 
between the middle of December and the end of March. Towards the 
end we will be running fast into Spring. The plants I will describe can 
nearly all be grown in gardens in the home counties around London. 
Many more still can be grown in the South-West and Cornwall or the 
West of Scotland. They are very nearly all plants which will not 
normally be harmed by frost although of course if the frost comes 
when they are in full flower, that particular crop of flowers will be lost; 
but generally they will open more and we have so many mild spells 
that it is a gamble, to my mind, well worth taking. All the flowers I 
describe I have seen myself in English gardens during the past three 
years and the majority of them are easy to obtain. 

Many will remember the exhibit of 100 flowers picked from 
the open at Wisley that was shown in mid-February, 1948. This ex- 
cluded the Crocus species which would have swelled the grand total 
further since it is one of the most abundant and fruitful of the genera 
that flower in Winter and early Spring. Here were Prunus, Heathers, 
Hamamelis, Rhododendrons, Narcissus, Snowdrops and many others. 
The complete list will be found in the Journat for April 1948. It was 
a specially favourable spell but in a normal season the same flowering 
might be expected, only it would be spaced over a longer period. 

A necessary background to the Winter garden is good design and 
trees of good form and it is in Winter that we are especially conscious of 
this. One of the best gardens I have seen recently in this respect is that 
at Hidcote Manor, which was the first garden to be given to the Gardens 
Committee of the National Trust and the R.H.S. and which was so 
ably described in the JournaL for November, 1949, by MISS V. 8ACK- 
VILLE-WEsT. Here was a number of small intimate gardens contained 
within the larger garden, close to the house and backed by evergreen 
hedges and a small amount of formal topiary. The value of evergreens is 
particularly apparent in Winter and there are few to rival the beautiful 
Cedars, particularly the glaucous Cedrus atlantica glauca. The great 
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Cedar at Hidcote was planted on ground slightly higher than some parts 
of the garden round it and this enhanced its value and beauty (Fig. 174, 
R.H.S. Journat, November 1949). It is only in recent years that I have 
appreciated also the value of the yellow-green Conifers in the Winter 
garden, especially the smaller ones in the Rock garden. Every gleam of 
sun seems to light them up and bring warmth and colour to the garden, 
an effect which cannot be obtained with the glaucous Conifers. The 
deep rich greens of Pinus radiata (P. insignis) with their highlights and 
black shadows are also a great addition to the Winter garden and it is a 
very fast-growing tree. 

Another tree, in which I always take special delight both Winter and 
Summer, is Picea Breweriana in which the rich green branchlets droop 
in great swirls, like a lady's dress with flounces (Fig. 22). It is one of the 
few trees which look even better when it is raining and when each 
branchiet drips little streams of water. It is, however, a slow grower 
as a young tree. The golden barked Weeping Willows complete the 
picture of any pond or river bank and are some of the earliest trees to 
show a shimmer of green. There are magnificent examples, placed to 
perfection, both at Wisley and at Kew beside the lakes, but it is not 
necessary to have a lake to grow these Willows. Their growth will 
be quite good in places where their roots are not able to reach the water. 
The silvery trunks and feathery branches of Silver Birches are also 
beautiful in Winter. 

) The value of coloured bark, of berries and of catkins is also enhanced 
at this season. Prunus serrula var. tibetica is one of the finest trees in 
this category. Its bark is a rich mahogany in colour and it repays the 

ling off of the old bark and even polishing, as does a fine table and it 
is possible to obtain almost the same effect (Fig. 21). There is a story 
of one gardener, who had a short avenue of these trees, and kept a 
duster handy in the crook of one and gave the trunks a polish each 
morning on his round of the garden. Unfortunately the flowers of this 
Cherry are very small and inconspicuous. 

Among the Maples there is also a number of species with fine bark. 
There is Acer griseum with mahogany-coloured bark and A. Davidi with 

bark handsomely striated as a snake's skin. In fact this section of 
Maples i is often known as the Snake-barked Maples. These trees should 
be encouraged to make at least a 6 to 8 foot stem before the side branches 
are allowed to develop. Then there are the yellow- and the red-barked 
Willows, Saix vitellina and its variety britzensis and the red-barked 
forms of Cornus, rather illogically named Cornus alba. The ‘Weston- 
birt variety’ is probably the finest of the red-barked Cornus. Both the 
Willows and the Cornus bear their finest colour on the young shoots of 
the previous year and so should be pruned back hard each year. 

For berries there is no need to extol the Holly further. There are 
few better trees for Winter effect. Berried shrubs seem to vary con- 
siderably in the attraction which their berries offer to birds. One plant 
which nearly always maintains its berries until late in February is 
Cotoneaster conspicua var. decora and it was recently given an Award of 
Garden Merit (Fig. 24). The variety has arching, slightly pendulous 
branches. KINGDON-wWARD who discovered this species in S.E. Tibet 
described it as a “bubbling red cauldron of berries.” Amongst the 
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Thorns, Crataegus x Carrierei and C. durobrivensis both bear large 
scarlet fruits which generally hang until February. There is a good 
specimen of the former in the Award of Garden * Merit Collection at 
Wisley, a part of the garden which is very rich in Winter-flowering plants. 
The yellow berries of the sea-buckthorn Hippophae rhamnoides, the deep 
rose pink fruits and blood-red seeds of Euonymus semiexsertus and the 
scarlet berries of Skimmia japonica are also worthy of a place in the 
majority of gardens. Both male and female plants of the sea-buckthorn 
and the Skimmia must be planted since they are dioecious. 

Among the catkin-bearing plants, the species of Willow are pre- 
eminent and I particularly recommend Salix purpurea, the purple Osier 
with its little upright catkins and dull reddish anthers, generally free 
produced in January, while S. daphnoides is a magnificent species wit 
large silvery pussy-like catkins on plum-coloured branches which are 
often covered with a faint white downy bloom (Fig. 23). Garrya elliptica, 
an evergreen, is also worth growing for the long pendulous catkins, suede 
grey in appearance ringed with faint yellow in the male catkin where the 
anthers emerge. The catkins last for a very long period on the bushes. 

My two indispensable plants, that will flower throughout the 
Winter, are both old and well known; Iris unguicularis, more familiarly 
known just as the ‘Stylosa’ Iris and Jasminum nudiflorum. ‘The former 
is a native of the southern Mediterranean and can be seen flowering 
during the Winter in the Pine woods around Algiers. In this country, 
however, the best place is against a south wall; if it can be planted 
against the wall of a greenhouse which is heated or the chimney of the 
house, the flowers will be even earlier. There are several variant colour 
forms. The finest I have ever seen is ‘Ellis’s Var.’, which was given an 
Award of Merit recently. The flowers were described as deep-sapphire 
blue. This Iris is not always so successful on heavy soils and in such 
cases I would recommend planting it on a smal! mound or raised bed, 
possibly of a lighter compost than the surrounding soil. A small amount 
of John Innes Potting Compost with the addition of extra coarse sand 
or even chips should provide a good medium for it. 

The yellow Jasmine is best hard pruned during the Winter by cutting 
sprays for the house, where the red flushed buds will quickly open to 
clear yellow flowers. The more you cut, the thicker it will grow next 
year. This Jasmine was collected by ROBERT PORTUNE just 100 years ago, 
when on an expedition to China on behalf of the Horticultural Society 
of London, the predecessor of the R.H.S. PoRTUNE was given elaborate 
instructions for his expedition and told to look for “‘Paeonies with blue 
flowers and Camellias with yellow flowers” among other things. He 
did not find them but the yellow Winter Jasmine is a fine memorial for 
any collector. 

A combination which is often very effective around the New Year 
is the yellow Hamamelis mollis with the purple Rhododendron mucronu- 
latum. H. mollis is, in my opinion, the best of the Witch Hazels and 
seems extremely resistant to frost, often starting to flower in late Novem- 
ber and continuing till the middle of February. Small plants flower but 
sometimes the effect is rather thin and spidery, but on an older plant, 
such as the one in the Award of Garden Merit Collection at Wisley or 
the tree at Myddelton House, illustrated in the Journat for March 
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1949, the yellow twisted strap-like petals provide a strong mass of 
colour which is most welcome at this time. They appear on the bare 
branches as little pieces of yellow tissue-paper gathered together at the 
base into a minute ragged posy. They twist in all directions like a 
tortured Medusa's head. Again they are best seen against a dark back- 
ground, as is also the fine lemon yellow H. japonica Zuccariniana. Both 
these species also have the added advantage of good Autumn colouring, 
the hazel-like leaves becoming deep yellow before falling, sometimes 
tinged with orange-red. 

Rhododendron mucronulatum succeeds with me more often than does 
R. x Nobleanum, and although it is not so showy, I prefer the more 
delicate R. mucronulatum, which is practically deciduous as an Azalea. 
There is a fine plant of a rather light-coloured form of this at Wisley on 
Battleston Hill near the lower bridge where a number of Winter and 

‘ early Spring-flowering plants have been collected. 

: The genus Viburnum also provides us with several fine shrubs 

i which will flower in December and January. Viburnum fragrans is 

; certainly the most commonly grown and the planting of this in a group 

: backed by darker evergreens as at Myddelton House (illustrated in 

the Journat for March 1949), seems the most effective way of growing 

it since by itself it is rather a formless shrub. I prefer the pink tinged 
forms to the pure white ones, but it is rather a variable plant. The 
underplanting with Cyclamen neapolitanum so that the ground is com- 
pletely covered with the beautiful and varied leaves during the winter, 
is a particularly happy combination, while the Summer mulching with 
leaf mould of the Cyclamen will also benefit the Viburnum. I have 
found that it is a plant rather sensitive to Summer drought. Even finer 

: than the species is the new hybrid V. bodnantense, raised between 

V. fragrans and V.. grandiflorum, and this promises to be a very valuable 

addition to our Winter-flowering plants (Fig. 25). The flower heads 

are rather larger than those of V. fragrans and the pink colour is slightly 

deeper. V. grandiflorum with its pink-flushed flowers and the white V. 

foetens are also worth growing where they can be given some shelter, pre- 

ferably from a wall in the home counties, but it is difficult to prevent large 
expanses of bare wood from being very visible with the flowers at the 
end of long branches. They also are fragrant, but not so strongly as 

V. fragrans or V. bodnantense. 

Chimonanthus praecox (fragrans) is another excellent January- 
flowering plant with perhaps the finest scent of all. | particularly 
recommend the variety duteus which has slightly larger flowers than the 
species and much more yellow colour in them. It was a fine sight in the 
border outside the laboratory at Wisley last year and had a long season 
of flowering. 

The shrubs I have described so far have been deciduous, but 
Mahonia japonica can be recommended as a good Winter-flowering 
evergreen. There has been some confusion over the nomenclature of 
this species. M. japonica is the species with long horizontal racemes of 
pale yellow scented Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers, while M. Beale: is 
the species with rather shorter upright racemes. I think the former is 
preferable. There is a very fine plant of this near the entrance to the 
Wild Garden at Wisley and the flowers seem to be extremely resistant 
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to frost. M. lomariifolia is perhaps a finer plant yet and flowers in 
December and January, but it is more tender except in sheltered gardens. 

Some of the forms of Erica carnea are also very frost-resistant and 
will provide welcome colour as an underplanting to the Hamamelis, 
Viburnum and Chimonanthus. ‘King George’ is a December-January 
flowering variety with deep crimson flowers. ‘Queen Mary’ has good 
deep pink flowers while ‘Springwood White’ is a very reliable white 
variety. For slightly later flowering I would recommend the deep 
crimson ‘Vivelli.’” A thick carpet of these Winter-flowering heaths will 
also be a good labour-saving investment since few weeds will grow 
through, but if you want to grow good shrubs and a good carpeter off the 
same ground it is most desirable to give them a generous mulching of 
compost or leaf mould every year. 

Erica arborea alpina associates very pleasantly with these very early- 
flowering shrubs and the bright yellow-green of its foliage is appreciated 
in Winter while in the later half of March it should flower. It seems to 
be a very hardy variety and the Frost Damage Survey of the plants in- 
jured in the severe winter of 1946-47 did not bring any records of its 
damage, although there were several records of FE. arborea being killed 
or cut to the ground. 

Primula Fuliae and its fine hybrid Primula ‘Wanda’ will produce 
flowers at intervals during mild spells from December and a group of 
these as an underplanting to the Hamamelis wil! provide some of the 
strong colouring which tends to be rather lacking in Winter flowers. 
They will finish their season in March and April with an abundant mass 
of flower and rich colour. They are very easily propagated by division 
either in the Spring after they have flowered or in early Autumn. 

The Hellebores are not gaudy or brilliant plants but their flowers 
are long lived and particularly in the case of the forms of H. orientalis, 
the so-called Lenten Roses, they have the merit of growing old grace- 
fully. The white Christmas Rose, H. niger, named from the colour of its 
root, and its fine form altifolius repay a cloche to keep them clean, but 
this is unnecessary with the other species. One of the finest and prob- 
ably the largest is the soft apple-green flowered H. corsicus, whose head 
of flowers often grows 2 feet in height and lasts in flower from February 
till April. The foliage is equally fine, large shiny leaves very sharply 
serrated and often bearing a slight white bloom. They alone would add 
distinction to any flower decoration. 

The forms of H. orientalis vary enormously in size and colour and so 
should be chosen in flower. All Hellebores, however, are best moved 
when young and even after this they will probably not flower well until 
they have become established and so should be carefully placed where 
they are to remain. On the mountains beside Lake Como the Christmas 
Roses grow among the shrubs and as long as they can be well mulched, 
such a combination should suit them and appear more natural than any 
independent grouping. They mingle well also with drifts of Snow- 
drops, if one is lucky enough to possess the soil where Snowdrops will 
so multiply. The colour of Hellebores grades from greens and whites 
through pale pink and purples to the deepest maroon of H. colchicus, 
from Northern Asia Minor. This is a most handsome plant as dark as a 
‘Sultan’ Sweet Pea or a Lilium Martagon Cattaniae. 
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I would also like to see underplantings of some of the earliest 
flowering Crocus species. These are very attractive and for the most 
part cheap enough to permit of planting in large numbers. By judicious 
arrangement it is possible to have Crocuses in flower from early 
September till April. I only propose here, however, to mention some 
of those which flower from Christmas onwards. There is one species 
which will nearly always produce some flowers at Christmas, namely C. 
laevigatus and 1 recommend the variety of it called Fontenay:, a most 
delicate flower of pale mauve, feathered with deeper purple on the outside. 
Inside it is pale mauve against which the orange-scarlet stigmas and white 
anthers show brilliantly. The flowers are also slightly scented and the 
variety flowers rather later than the true species, which will sometimes 
begin flowering towards the end of October. Corms of this species are 
easily recognised by the thick, hard, leathery outer skin, smooth and 
almost polished on the inside and it is from this character that the name 
laevigatus is derived. These small Crocus species are also excellent for 

wing in pans in a cold frame or alpine house and if they are brought 
into a warm room, the flowers will open and remain open in the evening, 
and so they are welcome plants for the business man who only sees his 
flowers at weeck-ends and evenings. 

Another very desirable method of growing these early-flowering 
bulbs is in raised frames or scree frames, provided that the compost is not 
too austere. This will bring them up to waist level and provide some 
protection against their being dashed by the weather. They should be 
ventilated very freely in everything except actual frosty weather and the 
tops may be, taken off completely after the bulbs have flowered in the 
Spring. In a damp Summer the glass may again be used in July and 
August to ensure ripening, water being given again in September since 
many of these bulbs start to root early. In this way a more natural 
effect can be obtained than with the use of pans, especially if a small 
Rock garden is built and other plants such as the Kabschia Saxifrages 
and S. oppositifola are grown. They wili, however, want more mois- 
ture in the Summer than the bulbs, but little !.:arm will be done to the 
latter as long as the drainage is good (Fig. 26). 

The next Crocuses to flower will probably be the lovely forms of the 
very variable C. chrysanthus, with which the name of MR. BOWLES is 
80 intimately associated. The finest yellow variety raised in Holland 
was named ‘E. A. Bowles’ after him while his own seedlings have been 
named after birds. ‘Yellow Hammer’ and ‘Snow Bunting’ are two of his 
best, while ‘Moonlight’ a very pale creamy yellow is another excellent 
variety raised at MESSRS. VAN TUBERGEN’S nursery in Holland. C. chry- 
santhus has a wide distribution in the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
Greece, Turkey and the Levant. Another attractive species from the 
mountains of Greece and Crete is C. Sieberi and the various varieties of 
this will flower from the end of January till early March. Unfortunately 
the finest varieties, which were illustrated in mr. Bow Les’ delightful 
paintings in our JOURNAL for January 1949. are now very rare in English 
gardens and only to be found in a very few gardens and stocks need 
recollecting from the Mediterranean and growing on. An enthusiasm 
for Crocus species combines very well with an interest in classical 
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archaeology and literature since so many species have been recorded 
from sites in Greece of classical interest. 

With these we also have Crocus Imperati, C. Tomasinianus with its fine 
deep purple variety ‘Whitewell Purple’ and C. biflorus and its varieties 
among the mauves and lilacs, C. sussanus, C. Balansae and C. Olsneri 
among the fiery oranges. C. Balansae is tinged outside with the deepest 
mahogany like a well-kept piece of furniture and has beautiful little 
globular flowers of as strong an orange as | know in any flower. Perhaps 
the best of these for naturalising in the Wild Garden is C. Tomasinianus 
*Whitewell Purple’ and it will often seed itself freely about, opening 
whenever the sun gleams during the latter half of February and early 
March. Crocus Imperati, with its pale creamy-buff coloured petals 
feathered with purple on the outside and its mauve colour inside, 
flowered this year with me early in January and gave me much 
pleasure. 

The true species C. aureus is also an attractive plant, generally 
flowering about a fortnight before the ‘Dutch Yellow.’ Its colour is 
equally, if not more, brilliant and it is fertile and seeds itself about, 
while the ‘Dutch Yellow’ is sterile, the finest example I know of the 
long life of a variety vegetatively propagated. As far as we can tell, it 
has not deteriorated in any way since the early eighteenth century, 
when it was first recorded in Northern Europe. There are many more 
Crocus species worth growing, which will flower in this period. I can 
only recommend my readers to consult MR. BOWLES’ invaluable Hand- 
book on Crocus and Colchicum and to look out for the new and revised 
edition which is under preparation now. 

With the Crocuses the early-flowering Cyclamen species and the 
Snowdrops associate well in a raised frame. In many districts they will 
also naturalise freely in the open garden. Apart from the Autumn- 
flowering Cyclamen, the earliest Winter variety is C. vernum var. 
hiemale and its dumpy deep purplish-crimson flowers can often be 
found at Christmas or the New Year as may also those of the rarer and 
late Autumn-flowering C. cilictum. Both of these are also excellent plants 
for the alpine house. For the frost-free but cool and well ventilated 
house, C. banoticum and the wild forms of C. persicum from Syria make 
most attractive plants with flowers larger than the completely hardy 
species, but still much more delicate than those of the florists’ forms of 
C. persicum. These are followed by C. vernum and C. coum and the 
supposed hybrid C. x Atkinsit, a very fine plant (Fig. 20), while C. 
repandum carries on the season through March into April. mr. &. A. 
BOWLES has recently published in our JouRNAL (August, 1949) a very 
full account of the cultivation of Cyclamens in the Garden and there is 
nothing that I would wish to add. 

Among the Snowdrops there are many more distinctive species and 
varieties than are generally realised and we eagerly await an authorita- 
tive work on this genus and the Snowflakes, which is under prepara- 
tion. The Snowdrop season begins in late Autumn with two subspecies 
of Galanthus nivalis, namely G. Olgae and G. Rachelae. These are very 
similar to the main species except in their season of flower and they 


seem to appreciate rather drier, more open and better drained sites than 
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are required for the other Snowdrops. They are excellent for scree frame 
or alpine house culture. For Christmas and early January flowering, 
G. byzantinus and G. corcyrensis are the two best species to choose, 
although stocks of both are not very common in the country. G. byzan- 
tinus is perhaps the larger flower of the two with icy-white drooping 
bells and has slightly folded or plicate leaves. During the end of the last 
century and the early years of this, a very large number of varieties of 
Snowdrops were raised by hybridisation and by selection. Many have 
died out but one of the finest, oldest and most vigorous is that known as 
Atkinsii, often called, though erroneously, Jmperati var. Athinsti. The 
flowers are considerably larger than those of the common Snowdrop and 
where once established it seems to spread very freely. Both this and the 
variety MR. BOWLES has called ‘Straffan,’ from its origin at Straffan 
House in Co. Kildare, are particularly fine in his garden at Myddelton 
House and are plants worthy of a wide distribution (Fig. 19). Of the 
later flowering species, I recommend G. Eltwesti and the ‘Warham’ 
variety of G. plicatus. This latter was collected in the Crimea during the 
war there and sent back by a soldier and was awarded an F.C.C. in 1937. 

Narcissus and Iris both give us Winter flowers of great beauty. 
N. Bulbocodium monophyllus, sometimes called N. Clusu, with clear 
white rather translucent flowers and N. Bulbocodium Romeuxti, and its 
smaller form Riffianus, with lemon-yellow flowers are two of the most 
lovely of the very variable hoop-petticoat species and flower two months 
earlier than the common species. They are native to the Atlas Mountains 
and are not so free flowering in this country as the later ones, but they 
are so beautiful and so early in flower that they are worth growing. 
They require frame or alpine house treatment except in the mildest 
counties. Good drainage is definitely an essential requirement for 
them and probably some Summer ripening, although I suspect they are 
better without complete baking. 

Among the Irises, /ris reticulata is probably the easiest and the most 
permanent of the Winter-flowering species and recently a number of 
fine and varying colour forms have been introduced in addition to the 
well-known light-blue ‘Cantab.’ I have found that it survives in my 
garden from year to year in the grass at the edge of a bed better than in 
the bed itself. /. Asstrioides is another favourite of mine with its large 
porcelain-blue flowers and brilliant orange markings. It stands up so 
stoutly against the weather, as broad as high and like a miniature Oak; 
the three segments of the flower grow outwards almost at right angles 
to the stem, displaying the orange blotch and fleckings at the end of the 
falls. COLONEL STERN has told me that this Iris grows better in rich, 
vegetable garden soil, and not in the austerity of a rocky scree. From 
Highdown /. Histrio var. aintabensis was exhibited last Winter and 
COLONEL STERN has strongly recommended it as one of the very best of 
the Winter-flowering Irises for well drained positions, not so rich as 
those required for /. hustrioides. The flowers are smaller, a pale, slightly 
slaty, porcelain-blue with strong yellow markings. /. Danfordiae is a 
strong yellow in colour with prominent falls and practically no stan- 
dards, but I have always found that it flowers the first year from imported 
bulbs and then breaks up into so many little bulbs that it takes years to 
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reach flowering size again. I have still to learn the secret of its successful 
cultivation from year to year. 

All these smal] bulbs are excellent in the Rock garden, the scree 
frame or alpine house. They do not require any heat. 

During February some further shrubs should flower, opening out 
whenever there is a mild spell. One of the finest of the recent introduc- 
tions is Abeliophyllum distichum from Korea. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, white, with a slightly warmer tinge towards the base and cover 
the branch in a well-grown plant. It is generally seen to the best advan- 
tage against a wall. Cornus mas covers itself with little clusters of yellow 
flowers about this time and looks very well underplanted with Scilla 
bifolia, one of the earliest and most dainty of this genus, while the 
Daphne Mezereum is worthy of a place in all gardens for its fine scent 
and long flowering season. 

Chaenomeles lagenaria has unfortunately undergone a botanical 
game of musical chairs in its nomenclature. It is the plant formerly 
known as Cydonia japonica, while Chaenomeles japonica is the plant 
formerly known as Cydonia Maulei. Some fine varieties such as 
*‘Knaphill Radiance’ have been shown recently. These plants flower 
best when their young wood is kept pruned hard and when they are 
grown against a wall, but this is not necessary and they will form hardy, 
and thick, bushes in the open and for lime soils will in some measure 
take the place of Rhododendrons. 

This leads us on to our four most spectacular genera of late Winter- 
and early Spring-flowering; plants, namely Rhododendron, Prunus, 
Camellia and Magnolia. 

The two low-growing species of Rhododendron, R. moupinense and 
R. leucaspis are both most charming plants with white and creamy- 
white flowers respectively. Flowering in February and early March 
their buds have a considerable power of frost resistance and the actual 
flowers a slight resistance although, of course, a severe frost will brown 
them. A position slightly sheltered from morning sun is, however, an 
advantage. Both of these also have the merit of flowering when small 
plants. The flowers are quite large, about two inches across, opening in 
R. leucaspis rather flat. R. leucaspis was only discovered by KiNGDON- 
WARD in the Tsangpo Gorge of Tibet in 1924. It first flowered in this 
country as soon as 1928 and since then has become widely distributed. 
It is also an excellent plant for the alpine house. 

As well as being beautiful in themselves, these two have been the 
parents of several very good hybrids, notably 2. ‘Cilpinense’ raised at 
Bodnant between 2. moupinense and R. ciliatum and R. ‘Bric-a-Brac,’ a 
hybrid between moupinense and leucaspis, which seems to combine the 
more desirable characteristics of both parents, being a compact, stout 
grower and usually flowering freely. R. ‘Cilpinense’ is a neat, rather 
dwarf grower with most attractive shining glossy leaves and buds 
tightly wrapped in pink scales. The flowers are very pale shell-pink and 
are magnificent during mild spells in March. For gardens in the West 
and South-West also, there has been developed a most attractive race of 
dwarf early-flowering hybrids with yellow flowers of which probably 
the finest are ‘Chrysaspis’ and ‘Golden Oriole.’ Paler in colour and 
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hardier is the cream-coloured ‘Bo-peep’ (R. moupinense x R. lutescens), 
while ‘Seta’ (R. spinuliferum x moupinense) has pleasing tubular creamy- 
white flowers tipped with pink and blooms freely in March. Among the 
lilacs and purples there is the old R. praecox and the newer ‘Tessa.’ 

A very notable addition to the range of early-flowering deep blood- 
red hybrids is ‘Choremia’ (R. haematodes x R. arboreum) and this was 
given an F.C.C. when shown in the middle of February. Older scarlet 
hybrids for the latter half of March are R. ‘Cornubia’ and R. ‘Shilsoni’ 
and these are still worth growing, particularly the latter whose flowers 
are a fine clear colour. For the milder counties there are few finer plants 
than the deep blood-red forms of R. arboreum and its fine hybrid with 
R. Thomsom, called ‘Red Admiral’ but these are too tender for the 
counties around London. 

All through the Winter, whenever there is a mild spell, Prunus sub- 
hirtella autumnalis will open flower and a tree of this is a most valuable 
addition to any garden. Generally in Surrey, they start towards the end 
of November and finish up with a mass of bloom covering the tree in 
early March. The flowers are small, but make up for their size by their 
numbers and any bud showing pink will come out in water in the house. 
An interesting point about this Cherry is the length of the pedicels; 
often in early Winter I have seen the flowers almost sessile on the 
branches while by March the pedicels have developed to half an inch 
or more in length. It is important to choose the variety autumnalis for 
Winter flowering. The species is also a valuable plant for flowering in 
the latter half of March or early April, while the weeping variety 
pendula 1s particularly valuable when well placed over a rock or when 
shaped as an umbrella. 

February and March usually bring some more of the earliest 
Cherries and Peaches into flower among which Prunus Davidiana and 
P. Conradinae are pre-eminent. P. Davidiana, which has both pale 
pink and pure white forms, grows into quite a large tree. The flowers 
are rather almond-like in form, single and up to an inch in diameter and 
are produced over the full length of the previous year’s growth, albeit 
sometimes a bit spasmodically during mild spells. It fittingly commemo- 
rates PéRE DAVID, one of those indomitable French white fathers who first 
discovered so many good plants from the far distant mountains on the 
marches of Tibet and China. P. Comradinae is generally a magnificent 
sight at Kew towards the end of February and there is a very big tree 
of it near the Victoria Gate. The flowers are slightly larger than those of 
P. subhirtella autumnalis, pale pink in bud, opening almost white, 
single in the species but semi-double in the variety senu-plena. This is 
the one I would recommend. The Almonds follow quickly and the 
earliest and the best is probably that raised in Australia and called 
Pollard:, its big clear pink flowers sometimes being the size of a half- 
crown, It is a most lovely sight when underplanted with the sky-blue 
Anemone blanda. The pale yellow hoop-petticoat Narcissus Bulboco- 
dium and the stronger yellow N. cyclamineus also look well with them, 
especially where, as at Wisley, they can enjoy the damper places. 
There at the edges of the Wild Garden and in the Alpine Meadow they 
have naturalised themselves freely. Prunus yedoenss, P. Sargenta and 
P. sublurtella and its weeping forms will carry over the Winter season 
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Photos. 7. E. Downward 
Fic. 19¢—Galanthus ‘Straffan Variety’ and Crocus Tomasinianus in early February at 


Myddelton House (See p. 64) 
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Fic. 20—Cyclamen « Atkinsii in early February at Myddelton House (See p. 63) 
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Prunus serrula var. tihbetica (See p 
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Picea Bre ma in MR. R. D. TROTTER’S former garden at Leith Vale 
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Fic, 23-—Catkins of Salix daphnoides (See p. 59 
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Photo, 7. E. Downward 
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Fic. 24—Cotoneaster conspicua var. decora (See p. 58) 
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bi 2b \ ramed trame with scree mixture suitable tor winter-t iil 
frame 1s 1 MR, W. BENTLEY’s garden at Quarry Wood, near Newbury (See p. 6 


Fic. 26— hbodnantense (See p. 
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SANDER MEDAL 


asminum polyanthum, F.C.C. Marc his, 1949. Exhibited by 
ORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H 
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Fic. 35—Broad Mite, Hemitarsonemus latus (Banks) EWING, adult female 
from Fuchsia. (» 300) (See p. 72) 


THE BROAD MITE 


Fic. 36—Tarsonemid Mite attack on Begonia showing acute marginal leaf-roll 
(See p. 71) 
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into Spring. All these are excellent plants for the small garden, while 
P. yedoensis and P. Sargentii also give us brilliant colour effects in the 
Autumn. The ordinary Myrobalan Plum and the Blackthorn are ex- 
cellent for the wilder part of the garden or the wide spreading hedgerow, 
but I do not recommend them for a hedge which has to be trimmed 
frequently. They both flower early as does also the copper-leaved 
P. cerasifera atropurpurea (Pissardii) but this seems to me a difficult 
plant to place to the best advantage. It is worth thinning the branches 
slightly so as to show the form and also to diminish the thick heavy mop 
of deep plum-coloured foliage which develops later and always seems to 
me to mingle so inharmoniously with the green of the garden. 

Camellias and Magnolias are my last two genera and mature plants 
of these are capable of giving displays in the garden, in my opinion, 
unrivalled by any other genera. Since, however, they form the subject 
of a special Conference in April, the papers at which will be subse- 
quently published, I do not want here to anticipate these papers. The 
Camellia season opens in October with the forms of Camellia sasanqua 
followed by C. olesfera, if one can obtain the true plant, while C. 
saluenensis and its fine hybrids, the varieties of C. x Williamst, flower 
freely in the open during mild spells of the Winter. Both these and the 
numerous varieties of C. japonica are completely hardy as plants, 
although a cold frosty spell will, of course, spoil any open flowers and 
sometimes a very cold spell early in the Winter seems to affect the buds 
of C. japomca, causing many of them to drop off. This happened at 
Wisley during the last year although the buds of C. saluenensis were un- 
damaged. These Camellias are magnificent plants for the cool green- 
house, as visitors to the Temperate House at Wisley in Winter can 
testify. They seem never to fail there and every year the fine tree of 
C. japonica var. magnoliaeflora is covered in November and December 
with its almost single pale peach-coloured flowers, waxy and delicate in 
texture. Another favourite of mine is the big single white variety 
‘White Swan’ while for the pinks and reds Chandleri elegans,’ ‘Lady 
Clare’ a low-growing variety and ‘Adolphe Audusson’ can be confidently 
recommended. Later comes the flowering of C. reticulata and there are 
few plants to equal the semi-double variety in floral lusciousness. 
Flowers 6 inches across are quite common while I believe flowers 
sometimes reach as much as g inches in size. The tree in the Temperate 
House at Kew is one of the finest I know. It is more tender than 
C. japonica, but very fine plants, flowering abundantly, can be seen out- 
side against walls, both at Bodnant in N. Wales and in Sussex and so it is 
worth planting in the southern and western counties. The best I have 
seen are on walls facing south, while a position more northerly or 
easterly and shaded from the early morning sun is more often recom- 
mended for the other Camellias. All these Camellias, with the exception 
of C. reticulata, are easily propagated from cuttings and full directions 
for this are contained in an article by MR. F. HANGER in the R.H.S. JourRNAL 
for February, 1947. Another exciting aspect of growing Camellias is 
the chance that your plants may produce branch sports with flowers of a 
different colour. 

The value of a Temperate House in Winter is very great and I 
always wonder that redundant and often semi-derelict Peach houses are 
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not planted up with Winter-flowering shrubs, Camellias, Tibouchina 
semi-decandra, which flowers in royal purple from August to March, 
Heathers, Epacris, Pelargoniums and the tenderer carly-flowering 
Rhododendrons such as R. bullatum and R. ciliicalyx. They require 
very little attention for their successful cultivation. I would like to see a 
revival in the growing of the magnificent Cape Heaths, so many of which 
were grown in this country a hundred years ago and figured in ANDREW'S 
magnificent volumes. I have a feeling, although one unconfirmed by 
experiment as yet, that these plants would succeed with modern methods 
of electric heating with a thermostat set just to keep out the frost and 
that the slight drying of the atmosphere in Winter might benefit 
rather than harm them as long as they were given plenty of moisture when 
making their new growths after flowering. 

It is difficult to resist writing at length about such a magnificent 

us as Magnolia and its finest members come into our range, flowering 
in late February, March and the first weeks of April, depending on the 
weather. I refer to the group which includes M. Campbelli, M. Dawsoni- 
ana, M. mollicomata and M. Sargentiana robusta, as wel! as the better 
known M. denudata, although this last is rather an April than a 
March plant. These large pink-flowering Magnolias are unparalleled, 
in my view, as flowering trees when they have grown to maturity. 
Unfortunately this takes some time varying from ten to fifteen 
years in the case of M. Sargentiana robusta to twenty to twenty-five 
years in the case of M. Campbelli while M. mollicomata (the eastern 
equivalent of M. Campbelli and a plant very similar to Campbelli) and 
M. Dawsoniana seem to flower at periods between the two extremes. 
They are hardy enough in practically all parts of England but their buds 
and young growth are susceptible to hard frosts and so they are more 
suitable for planting in the South and West of England, and the West of 
Scotland than in the North and East. They should, however, be more 
widely planted, particularly in parks and other gardens where some 
continuity of care can be ensured. However, in those years when Feb- 
ruary and March bring some beautiful warm sunshine, these Magnolias 
will pay back with abundant measure the lengthy years of their youth 
and the disappointment of other Springs. Against a blue sky or lit up by 
a low sun against a darker background of Conifers they look most 
magnificent. The flowers of M. Campbell: are in good forms deep rose- 
pink on the outside and inside white faintly tinged with pink and 6 to 10 
inches in diameter. Imagine a plant with a thousand such flowers, like pink 
Lotuses or great Water Lilies, outlined against a blue sky. That magnifi- 
cent plant introduced by G. Forrest under the number F. 25655 and 
provisionally named M. mollicomata ‘Lanarth’ is a deeper colour than 
any others of this group and one of the finest flowers I have ever seen. 
These are not, however, plants for the very small garden as is Magnolia 
stellata which, though a much lesser glory, will flower as a very small 
plant. I must, however, not encroach too much on the ground of the 
Conference. 

This brief survey has attempted to show what a number of worth- 
while and beautiful Winter-flowering plants can be grown but there are 
many more in addition to those mentioned. 
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THE BROAD MITE 
G. Fox Wilson 


ENTOMOLOGIST, R.H.S, LABORATORY, WISLEY. 


HE recurrence of an outbreak of the Broad Mite, Hemitarsonemus 

latus (Banks) Ewing, on certain plants in the Temperate House at 
Wisley during 1949 after the glasshouse had undergone a prolonged 
period of exposure to DDT vapour by means of a Continuous-Flow 
Aerosol has called for a review of this little-known pest of glasshouse 
plants. 

The first recorded outbreak of this pest at Wisley occurred in 1929 (6) 
when an unidentified species of Tarsonemid mite was found attacking 
the foliage of Aubergine, Begonia, Dahlia, Fuchsia and Tomato. 
Specimens of the mite were submitted to DR. FLOYD SMITH, who, 
together with DR. H. E. EWING, both of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, kindly examined the material and replied (in Uitt., 
January 22, 1935), to the effect that it appeared to be Tarsonemus latus. 
Later, EWING (4) confirmed the original identification, and stated thac 
the specimens were the same as the American forms of this species. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The history of the Broad Mite in the British Isles is briefly outlined 
as it is of some interest. Confusion had existed for many years as to the 
organism responsible for a disease of Begonias, often referred to as 
“Begonia Rust.” An early description of this disease by sHeaTH (17) 
suggests that a Tarsonemid mite was primarily responsible for the 
diseased conditions. w. K. (11) questioned the pathogenic origin of 
the disease as he had detected numerous white insects (sic) barely 
visible to the naked eye on Begonia leaves. H. w. Cc. (1) suspected a 
fungal, not an animal, organism was concerned, especially as Flowers 
of Sulphur proved effective in controlling an outbreak. It will be noted 
later that Sulphur dusts provide the most effective control of the Broad 
Mite. w. w. (23) confirmed the cause of Begonia disease as being due 
to a Tarsonemid Mite, and that attacks were controlled by the frequent 
use of tobacco, either in solution or as a fumigant. Infected Begonia 
leaves were submitted at that time io the late GeoRGE MASSEE—the 
eminent plant pathologist—who confirmed that the so-called Begonia 
disease was due to very minute, white insects (sic), and that any fungal 
organisms present were secondary parasites. MICHAEL (13, 14), dis- 
cussed the “Rust Disease” of Begonia, and stated that it was due to a 
Tarsonymus (sic). 

The first authoritative account of what was undoubtedly an attack 
of Broad Mite on ornamentals is given by FreLpER (5), who outlined the 
host range of this species, gave a brief description of the egg, and the 
habits of the larvae and adults, including what is probably the earliest 
account of the unique habit of the male mites in carrying about the eggs 
and females. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


According to eEwtnc (4) and Gapp (9), the Broad Mite was originally 
described by GREEN in 1890 as Acarus translucens but, as the name was 
reoccupied, he republished (1900) under the name 7 arsonymus trans- 
ens. BANKS described a mite in 1904 under the name 7 arsonemus latus, 
which was found causing galls on the main shoots of Mango growing in 
in the United States. The species 7. translucens GREEN was 
ter described and figured by nist (10). EWING (4) in his review of the 
mites belonging to the sub-family Tarsoneminae established the syn- 
onymy of A. (7.) translucens (Green) and T. latus (Banks). He erected 
a new genus Hemitarsonemus for H. tepidariorum (Warburton)—the 
Fern Mite—and for H. latus (Banks)—the Broad Mite, also known as 
the Yellow Tea-mite (9). CAMERON (2), in listing the known species of 
Tarsonemus, mentions 7. latus as causing galls on Mango as described 
by BANKS, and of attacking Citrus in Cuba. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The Broad Mite is widely distributed throughout the world being 
recorded from Europe (Belgium, Denmark, England, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland); Asia (India, Ceylon); Africa (Belgian Congo, 
S. Africa); Australia (N.S.W.); N. and S. America (Brazil); Atlantic 
Ocean (Bermuda); East Indies (Dutch E. Indies, Phillipines); West 
Indies (Cuba, Trinidad, Virgin Isles) and N. Pacific (Hawaii). 


HOST PLANTS 


H. latus has a very wide range of host plants, including glasshouse 
ornamentals (5, 14, 18, 19), fruit (Citrus), vegetables (Beans, Beetroot, 
Potatoes), Tea, Cotton, Rubber, Castor Oil (Ricinus), Pepper, Tomato, 
and several other plants. 

In connexion with Tarsonemid attack on Potato, MAssEE (12) re- 
corded a severe infestation on this crop growing under glass near 
Harpenden in May 1942. An earlier record of what was probably this 
species was made by CARPENTER (3) when he described what he termed 
was a new disease of Irish Potato in Hawaii. Again, in August 1932, 
there occurred a suspected case of mite attack on Potato at Ithaca, N.Y., 
which, later, was confirmed as being due to the Broad Mite, H. latus 
15, 16). 
"9 Attacks of the Broad Mite at Wisley have been confined to glass- 
house plants, and include :— 


Artanema fimbriatum (i. 1932) Cyclamen (vi. 1936) 
Aubergine (v. 1929) Dahlia (v. 1929) 
Begonia (viii. 1936) Exacum affine (x. 1939) 
Browallia (vi. 1937) Fuchsia® (v. 1929) 
Capsicum (¥. 1929) Gerbera (viii. 1936) 
Chrysanthemum (v. 1929) Impatiens sultani (v. 1949) 
Clethra arborea (v. 1949) Tomato (vi. 1935) 


© There occurred considerable variation in the degree of attack on Fuchsias, and 
the varneties that exhibited marked susceptibility in _t936 were:—' Display,’ ‘Lady 
"*Nautulus,’ ‘Pasteur’ and ‘Prince of W 
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SYMPTOMS OF ATTACK 
Owing to the minute size of the mites, an attack is detected by the 
grower only from the effect of their feeding on the leaves, especially 
the younger leaves and/or the flowers. 

Signs of attack by the Broad Mite include :—{i) a shiny brittleness 
of the infested leaves (Fig. 33); (ii) a slight puckering and downward 
marginal roll of the foliage (Figs. 34 and 36); (iii) an abscission of 
the buds causing severe bud-drop—specially marked in /mpatiens; 
and (iv) a malformation of the blooms of Gerbera (21) and Chrysanthe- 
mum, which resembles somewhat that produced by the Tarnished Plant 


Bug, Lygus pratensis. (Text fig. below.) 


DESCRIPTION 
H. latus has been fully described and figured by ewinc (4), GADD (9), 
HIRST (10), more recently by VAN MARLE (22), and others. The first 
mentioned author being responsible for the erection of a new genus 
for this and one other Tarsonemid mite. 

The Egg is very characteristic, being pearl-coloured, oblong-oval, 
the lower surface smooth and transparent, and the upper studded with 
round, whitish tubercles, arranged in 5 or 6 longitudinal rows, about 8 
tubercles in the longest row (4, 12). Its length varies from o-111- 
0-115 mm., and 0-070-0-076 mm. in width (4, 9). 

The larvae are 6-legged, and resemble the adult mites in 
appearance, but are smaller (0-163 mm. x o-o8s5mm. (4)), and of a 
light transparent, watery-green. 

The adults are 8-legged, active, short, broad, milky-white or pearl- 
coloured with body measurements that vary according to the sex—the 
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males being 0-146 mm. in length and 0-088 mm. in width, the females 
0*224 mm. long and 0-150 mm. wide (4). The fourth pair of legs in 
this sub-family provide most important taxonomic characters, and 
variation exists between the sexes and each species. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the posterior legs are not discussed other than to state that the 


male possesses larger, broader appendages than the female (Fig. 35). 


LIFE HISTORY AND HABITS 
The mites live gregariously chiefly on the underside of the leaves, and 
favour the young tender expanded foliage upon which to feed. In the 
case of soft growth (c.g. /mpatiens and Exacum—Fig. 33), the mites 
swarm over the petioles, buds and tender shoots, but on harder-leaved 
plants (e.g., Clethra), the attack is confined to the distal leaves and the 
older tougher foliage is ignored. Infestations tend to occur suddenly 
and the mites spread rapidly to other hosts. 

Breeding continues throughout the year, but the rate is more rapid 
during the period late spring to early autumn when conditions of tem- 

rature (65-80° F.) and high atmospheric humidity are favourable. 
‘opulations decrease in autumn, and build-up again the following spring. 

The Broad Mite can pass through a complete generation in 4~5 days 
at temperatures of 70-80° F. (19), but the life cycle may vary from 
4 days (in high summer) to 7 or more days (in winter). 

A curious habit exhibited by this species of Tarsonemid is that of 
the male mites in carrying the female nymphs to the younger leaves, 
and thus they play an active part in distributing the pest (9). This habit 
was observed as early as 1902 (5) when it was stated that the males were 
seen to carry the eggs and female mites to other leaves. Later observers 
make it clear that the males are interested only in the female nymphs (9). 

The mites will not live in the soil or other material, which makes it 
unnecessary to fumigate or disinfect the benches, glasshouses, etc. (20). 


SPREAD OF THE MITES 
This pest is disseminated in a variety of ways, including the method 
already described whereby the males transport the quiescent female 
nymphs. Those who handle infested plants during potting, disbudding 
and cleaning operations may be responsible for carrying the mites and, 
owing to the microscopic nature of these Tarsonemids, it is difficult for 
the grower fully to appreciate the importance of taking precautions to 
avoid such contaminations. The mites readily drop off the plants 
when there is any movement that shakes the foliage, and thus fresh focal 
points of attack occur when infested plants are moved carelessly from 
one place to another. 

The mites are liable to be spread by other pests—Aphides and 
Thrips in particular—to the bodies of which they have been found 
attached (20). 

Natural spread can occur when adjacent plants are in contact. It 
was found, however, that while the Cyclamen Mite ( 7arsonemus pallidus) 
is deterred by separating plants so that the foliage does not overlap, a 
space of 18 inches between infested and clean plants did not prevent 
the spread of the Broad Mite (19, 20). 
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Routine syringing of the infested plants may aid in disseminating 
the mites, and especially the Cyclamen Mite (20). 

Wind may serve as a factor in spreading the pest, both in the open 
on such crops as tea (9), and under glass where strong currents of air 
blow on to infested plants through an open side ventilator. 


CONTROL MEASURES 
(1) Cultural Practices play an important role in checking outbreaks of 
this mite. It is essential, therefore, to take care when potting, dis- 
budding and handling infested plants to avoid disseminating the pest 
by careless methods. The fact that the mites tend to drop readily from 
plants when there is any disturbance makes it necessary to avoid spread- 
ing them in this way, and to take measures to control the outbreak 
before any such movement is contemplated. Routine fumigation of 
glasshouses is desirable to control such pests as Aphides and Thrips, 
both of which may serve as carriers of the mites. Normal spacing of 
plants to prevent natural spread of the Broad Mite is less important than 
in the case of the Cyclamen Mite. 

(2) Chemical Control includes (i) Dusting, which provides a more 
effective control of the Broad Mite than spraying or fumigating, and 
2-3 applications of Sulphur, preferably finely divided Sulphur dust, 
will result in the complete eradication of the pest. The mites are readily 
killed within an hour at glasshouse temperatures of 65° F. and higher, 
but the eggs and pre-adult nymphal stages are only slightly affected. 
However, the larvae and adults that emerge from these stages are 
killed provided the dust is still present on the foliage and has not been 
removed by syringing (21). All infestations of this pest at Wisley have 
been readily and completely controlled by timely applications of finely 
ground Flowers of Sulphur. The Broad Mite appears to be the most 
intolerant of Tarsonemids in its larval and adult stages to Sulphur. 

CARPENTER (3) is stated to be the first to use Sulphur dust against 
what was probably this mite during 1918 in Hawaii, but an earlier 
record in 1895 is that of H. w. C. (3). who, despite his disbelief that 
“Begonia disease’’ was associated with any pest, stated that Flowers of 
Sulphur was effective in controlling an outbreak. 

(ii) Spraying with Nicotine was advocated by the earlier workers 
(5, 14, 23). The original outbreak of this pest at Wisley in 1929 was 
partially controlled with a refined Petroleum oil emulsion. It was found, 
however, that some varieties of Fuchsia were intolerant of ‘White Oil’’ 
and partial defoliation resulted on such species as F. corymbifolia, 
Colensoi and magellanica within a few days of applying a 2 per cent. 
emulsion. While the concentration was reduced to 1 per cent. in 
January 1931 to control another outbreak of this pest, serious defolia- 
tion occurred on the fulgens type of Fuchsia, being specially marked in 
the case of the varieties ‘T. Bonstedt’ and “Thalia.’ 

Owing to the effective control following the application of Sulphur 
dusts and to the danger of phytotoxicity from oil emulsions, the latter 
cannot be recommended as a reliable acaricide on tender ornamentals. 

(iti) Fumigation with Calcium cyanide, Naphthalene and Methyl 
bromide provides a control of this mite, but DDT vapour from a 
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Continuous-Flow Aerosol had no effect upon any stages of the Broad 
Mite when operated over a period of three months in the Temperate 
House at Wisley during 1949. 

SMITH (19, 20) was able to control the pest with Calcium cyanide at 
dosages of 1 oz. per 1,000 cu. ft. of space but, since this dosage may 
produce phytotoxicity in a house of mixed ornamentals, its use is not 
recommended. 

Naphthalene was used by smrtn (loc. cit.) at the rate of 2 oz. per 
1,000 cu. ft. of space, the effects of which was to kill the mite in all its 
stages with the exception of the eggs, only 74 per cent. of which were 

Methy! bromide is advocated by VAN MARLE (22), who suggests that 
Begonias may be cleared of this pest by using this fumigant at the rate 
of 1 oz. per 50 cu. ft. of space for 6 hours at 59-62° F. The highly toxic 
nature of this gas makes it inadvisable to recommend its use in glass- 
houses in this country 

(3) Physical Control, including heat treatments of infested plants 
with warm-water (15 mins. immersion at 110° F.) or with vapour heat 
(30 mins. exposure at 100° F.) has been recommended by smitu 
(19, 20, 21), but such treatments are advocated chiefly against attacks 
of the Cyclamen mite on certain ornamentals, including Gerberas. 
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NEW AND NOTEWORTHY PLANTS 


Nymphaea gigantea alba 


N Flora Australiensis BENTHAM and MUELLER describe the flowers of 
[Nymphoca gigantea as “blue, purple, pink and rarely white.” While 
the purple and pink forms are now known to belong to the closely allied 
species Nymphaea violacea, | have felt that the inclusion of the white- 
flowered form of the blue N. gigantea would be a welcome addition to 
the collection of tropical Water-Lilies at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 

In March, 1939, MR. C. T. wurTe, the Queensland Government 
botanist, visited Kew, bringing with him a number of pressed plants for 
the Herbarium. Among the collection were specimens of Australian 
Water-Lilies which I was invited to identify. I at once recognized the 
white form of N. gigantea, and asked Mr. wurre if he would collect seed. 
This he kindly consented to do. 

On the outbreak of war MR. WHITE returned to Australia, but as his 
war-time duties took him to New Guinea and the British Solomons, 
I gave up hope of getting seed for some years. In June, 1945, shortly 
before the end of hostilities in the Far East, mr. wurre wrote from 
Brisbane saying he had several times unsuccessfully tried to get seed and 
giving me the address, in Queensland, of MR. ALBERT DE LESTANG, a 
collector whom he thought might be able to help. 

No time was lost in writing MR. DE LESTANG, who replied that, 
although he had not seen the plant for two years, he would contact the 
roving aborigines and try and get them to collect seed. This is by no 
means a simple operation, since Water-Lily seed pods sink beneath the 
surface of the water to ripen, and the presence of crocodiles adds to the 
hazards. 

A later letter informed me that he had contacted the natives and, 
after filling their tucker bags, persuaded them to go in search of the 
plants and collect seed. 

Eventually the natives returned, and in January, 1946, MR. DE LESTANG 
sent me seed and expressed the fervent hope that the natives had not 
tricked us. Unfortunately the seed did not arrive until the 17th April. 
It was then too late to raise plants at Kew during our short summer 
season, so I sent seed to MR. GEORGE H. PRING, Superintendent of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, U.S.A., who, in addition to being one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on Orchids, is also famous for his 
outstanding success in breeding tropical Water- Lilies. 

Owing to the lateness of the season MR. PRING sent some of the seed 
to MR. ALFRED J. PROEBSTLE, at Brazoria, Texas, where in a pool fed from 
a warm artesian well, tropical Water-Lilies are grown all the year round, 
MR. PROEBSTLE succeeded in raising plants although they are the most 
difficult of all tropical Water- Lilies to raise, owing to their habit of going 
to “sleep” when there is a check in their growth. 

In October, MR. PRING made a special visit to Texas to see the plants 
in flower, and has written a most interesting description of his visit in 
the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin for February, 1947. 

(7s) 
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Last year MR. PRING sent tubers to Kew, and now this magnificent 
Water-Lily, its white scented flowers freely produced and measuring 
six inches in diameter, makes its appearance at Kew for the first time in 
cultivation in Europe, nearly one hundred years after the introduction, 
in 1852, also at Kew, of the lovely Nymphaea gigantea. 

The photographs show NV. gigantea forma alba with flowers ten inches 
in diameter growing in the open at the Missouri Botanical Garden at 
St. Louis (Figs. 37 and 38). 

R. 8. TRICKETT 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT—LXXXIII 


392 var. J. C. 
Award of Garden Merit May 30, 1949 


nis excellent Camellia was raised by the late MR. J. Cc. WILLIAMS of 

Caerhays Castle in Cornwall from a cross between C. sa/uenensis and 
a variety of C. japonica. It is very fully described and discussed by 
SIR WILLIAM WRIGHT SMITH, #.R.S., and LORD ABERCONWAY in the R.H.S. 
Journat -Lxxiv, Part 8, p. 346. An illustration in colour is also given. 
It was awarded the F.C.C. on March 17, 1942. The flowers are pale 
blush pink, single with a fine mass of yellow stamens in the centre and 
3 inches across. They are borne very freely and over a long period on 
quite young plants. LORD ABERCONWAY in the article quoted above 
referred to it as “‘one of the best shrubs that has ever been introduced 
to our gardens.” 


393 CYTISUS NIGRICANS 
Award of Garden Merit, October 19, 1948 


This is one of the most valuable of the later flowering Brooms; the 
flowers are bright yellow and are generally borne very freely on rather 
elongated terminal racemes over a long period in July and August when 
there is not an over abundance of good flowering shrubs. It should be 
planted in a sunny position and should be pruned strongly in spring so 
as to encourage the growth of young shoots on which the flowers appear. 
The individual flowers are small but are borne with such freedom that 
a group of this Broom makes an effective feature in the garden. A sunny 
position should be chosen if possible for this plant. Cytisus nigricans is 
a native of Central and Southern Europe and was figured in the Botanical 


Magazine (t. 8479). 
394 DAPHNE TANGUTICA 
Award of Garden Merit, Fuly 26, 1949 
This Daphne forms a tight and low-growing evergreen shrub in the 
—_ seldom reaching more than two feet in height. The flowers are 


ragrant, rosy-purple outside, about half-an-inch across and white 
inside stained purple towards the tips and are borne freely even on small 
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plants. This species is very closely related to Daphne retusa and was 
regarded by MR. BEAN as synonymous with that species. It has, how- 
ever, been retained by REHDER as a separate species, the thick leathery 
leaves being longer and narrower in proportion to their length and the 
slightly smaller clusters of flowers showing more purple colouring. It 
is a native of N.W. China and was originally discovered by the Russian 
traveller PRZEWALSKI in 1873. It was, however, not introduced to 
cultivation till 1914 when it was recollected by REGINALD FARRER. In 
this country it flowers during April and May and was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine (t. 8855). Like other members of this genus mature 
plants are intolerant of moving and it should be planted out, preferably 
from a pot, when young. It appears to be perfectly hardy. 


395 DICTAMNUS ALBUS VAR. RURER 
Award of Garden Merit, October 17, 1949 


This herbaceous plant has been grown in England under the name 
of Dictamnus Fraxinella for a very long time and is a native of Southern 
Europe. It is widely known as the ‘Burning Bush’ from the highly 
aromatic leaves which give off an ethereal oil. On a very still and very 
warm day it is possible to ignite this. The leaves are pinnate and rather 
thick in texture. The flowers of this Dictamnus are pink and the plant 
makes a thick clump with flower spikes two feet in height in a sunny 
border. It is now generally regarded as a variety of the white flowering 
Ductamnus albus, which is a very polymorphic Linnean species widely 
distributed across Southern and Central Europe, Central Asia, China 
and ranging from Spain to Manchuria and Korea. Dictamnus 
belongs to the Rutaceae. Another pink-flowering variety D. albus var. 
caucasicus was featured in the Botanical Magazine (t. 8961) and this is 
probably the finest garden variety but is still rare in cultivation, 


396 HALPSIA CAROLINA 
Award uf Garden Merit, Fune 17, 1946 


This is the commonest species of Snowdrop tree to be found in 
English gardens. It is a deciduous tree and reaches a height of twenty 
to thirty feet in this country. It is very quick growing and flowers as 
quite a small tree. The flowers are white, bell-shaped and pendulous, 
being borne in clusters of three to five from the joints of the young wood 
of the previous year early in May. It is a native of the south-eastern 
United States and being perfectly hardy in this country, it should be 
seen more frequently than it is. Halesia carolina is very closely allied 
to H. monticola, but makes a rather more spreading, less upright tree. 
Halesias thrive best in a rather moist but not waterlogged position and 
make excellent small trees for the open woodland garden. They are 
not suitable for lime soils. Little pruning is required. The genus was 
named after DR. STEPHEN HALES, the distinguished botanist and physio- 
logist who died in 1761. It was figured in the Botamical Magazine (t. 910) 
under the name of H. tetraptera, which is now regarded as a synonym. 
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397 KALMIA LATIPOLIA 
Award of Garden Merit, October 19, 1948 


This fine evergreen shrub, known widely in N. America as the 
“Mountain Laurel,” is a member of the Ericaceae and enjoys similar 
conditions to Rhododendrons. It is a native of Eastern N. America 
and MR. BEAN describes it as “probably the most beautiful evergreen 
shrub obtained from that region.” The flowers of different forms vary 
in colour from pale blush pink to deep rose, almost crimson and are 
borne freely in closely aggregated terminal clusters. The corollas are 
an inch in diameter and are saucer-shaped when they open revealing 
deeper purple markings and brown anthers within. The leaves are 
slightly leathery and have a rich glossy texture and surface which adds 
greatly to the attraction of the plant. It is an excellent shrub for the 
slightly damp, although not waterlogged woodland garden and is 
perfectly hardy, flowering in May and June. Kalmias are rather slow 
growing at first but will in time make large bushes or even small trees 
up to ten feet in height. This species has been cultivated for a long time 
in this country and in addition to the name “Mountain Laure!” derived 
from the appearance of its foliage, it has been known as the “Calico- 
bush” from the pink flowers. It was featured in the Botanical Magazine 
(t. 175). 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1949 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, KOREAN AND RUBELLUM 
VARIETIES, AT WISLEY, 1949 


Fifty-five varieties of Korean Chrysanthemums and Chrysanthemum 
rubellum were grown at Wisley for trial during 1949. The stocks of the 
varieties were given the warm-water treatment—110° F. for 30 minutes—as 
a precaution against Eelworm attack. 

The rooted cuttings, three of each variety, were planted on May 9, 1949. 
The plants were allowed to grow naturally, no disbudding being done. The 
report indicates the present state of the tnal, wey: oary deleted from the 
trial. The trial was judged by a sub-Committee of Floral “A,” on Septem- 
ber 27, and October 25, 1949, who made their recommendations for Awards 
as given below. The number in brackets following the variety is that under 
which it was grown in the trials. 


FLOWERS WHITE OR NEARLY SO 


The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Quezn Cusnion (1), 
Wepoine Day (10). 


FLOWERS OF YELLOW SHADES 
The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Gotpen Arrow (12) 
Govpen Fracrance (16), Mary Stoxer (18). 
FLOWERS OF ORANGE-BRONZE SHADES 
Bracken (raised by Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). H.C. October 25, 1949.— 
44 feet tall, of erect habit; flowers —— 2} inches diameter, Spanish Orange 


— 010) tinted at base of petals Burnt Orange (H.C.C. 014). Flowering 
October 18. (22). 
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Old Golden (raised by Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). H.C. October 25, 1949.— 
4 feet tall, of bushy habit; flowers single, 2} inches diameter, Mars 
(H.C.C. 013) shaded deep coppery bronze. from October 18. (23). 


FLOWERS REDDISH-BRONZE 
Polly Flinders (raised by Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). A.M. September 27, 
1949.—Plant 2 feet, of compact, bushy habit; flowers single, 2 inches diameter, 
Jasper Red (H.C.C. 018) shaded to Brick Red (H.C.C. 016). Flowering from 
September 1. (26). 
FLOWERS OF PINK SHADES 
Azaleanum (sent by Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex). 
A.M. September 27, 1949.—Plant 12 inches tall, of compact, bushy habit; 
flowers semi-double, 2 inches diameter, white flushed Amaranth Rose (H.C.C. 
§30/1). Flowering from August 5. (2). 


The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Jervis Bay (28), Moma 
Goppaap (29), Green (30). 


FLOWERS OF ROSE-PINK SHADES 

The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Frripa (32), SOLFERIONO 

(33), (34). 
FLOWERS OF SALMON-CORAL SHADES 

Francis (raised by Mr. G. Murray, introduced and sent by Burleydam 
Nurseries - hester), Ltd., Little Sutton, Wirral, Cheshire). H.C. October 25, 
1949.—3 feet tall, bushy, compact habit; flowers semi-double, 2} inches 
diameter, Peach (H.C.C. 512) flushed with Chinese Coral (H.C.C. 614/1) and 
Shell Pink (H.C.C. 516) with a trace of Coral Pink (H.C.C. 0619/2). Flower- 
ing from September 25. (39). 


The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: ANNe, Lapy Brocxert (36), 
Peach Pink (37), Princess Mancanet (38). 


FLOWERS OF ORANGE-BRONZE SHADES 
Betty Ross (raised by Mr. G. Murray, introduced and sent by Burleydam 
Nurseries (Chester), Ltd., Little Sutton, Wirral, Cheshire). H.C, October 25, 
1949.—3 feet tall, of compact, bushy habit; flowers semi-double, 2} inches 
diameter, Apricot (H.C.C. 609/1) shaded Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13/1). Flower- 
ing from October 5. (44). 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Corprzn Rose (42). 


FLOWERS CARMINE-ROSE 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Fucustne (47). 


FLOWERS OF CHERRY-RED SHADES 
Aladdin’s Lamp (raised by Mrs. C. Murrell, introduced and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). A.M. October 25, 1949.— 
1} feet tall, od compact, bushy habit; flowers semi-double, 24 inches diameter, 
Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021) flushed with Jasper Red (H.C.C. 018). Flowering 
from ember 1. (7). 
Day (raised by Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, roar H.C. October 25, 1949.— 
3} feet, erect habit; flowers mostly semi-double, a few double, 2} inches 
diameter, China Rose (H.C.C. 024) flushed with Spirea Red (H.C.C. 025). 
Flowering from October 18. (49). 
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FLOWERS OF RED SHADES 


oon (raised and introduced by The Bristol Nurseries, U.S.A., and sent 
by The rpington Nurseries, Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). A.M. October 25, 
ved R.H.S. Journat, 74, p. 358. H.C. 1948. (52). 
(raised by Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent by The Orpington 
Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, Kent). H.C. October 25, 1949.—44 feet tall, 
of erect habit; flowers single, held on stiff, rather stout stems, 2} inches 
diameter, a shade between Blood Red (H.C.C. 820) and Currant Red (H.C.C. 
821) with a Chestnut-red flush. Flowering from October 15. (54). 


The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Cueray Rep (53), 
Ororro (55). 


BOOK NOTES 


“Rhododendrons.” By F. Kingdon-Ward. 128 pp. Illus. (Latimer 
House Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 


Captain F. Kingdon-Ward's new book on Rhododendrons wil! be heartily welcomed 

may confidently be expected to enlarge the vogue for this already popular genus. 
It can be said with truth that no one living knows more about Rhododendrons as they 
grow in their natura) habitats than Kingdon-Ward, for he has spent over thirty years 
hunting in the mountains of Burma, Yunnan, Tibet, Assam and the eastern 

umalayas. 

It is clairned that the book, no more than pocket size, includes al! the essential 
information that the amateur grower needs to know; and it will be agreed that this 
claim is no exaggerated one; indeed, the amateur, apt to be overwhelmed with so much 
richness, might wish that the choice of species had been even more selective. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Rhododendrons as trees, as shrubs, dwarf Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, greenhouse Rhododendrons and to Choice of Species; another 
chapter is concerned with hybrids; others, of much interest, dea! with cultivation and 

gation. 

Here and there are remarks which some might dispute, such as that ““The name 
Azalea was originally given to the deciduous Rhododendrons”; and as to the selected 
lists, well, no two connoisseurs are likely to hold the same views and we may readily 
grant that Ward's are excellent. 

It is on one point that | would venture seriously to disagree with him—his pro- 
posed classification. Ward has joined the school of those who would split the genus 
into several genera. But, though | claim that far more can be said against than in 
favour of such procedure with regard to Rhododendrons, it is not so much about this 
that | would wish to argue as about the scope and substance of his proposed four 
genera; and | would banish for ever his three new, undesirable and inelegant names, 
which fortunately are likely to be forgotten for they fail to be “validly published.” 
Why use such terminology? Why be at variance with nature whose natura! associations 
are quite otherwise? Why so disparage consensus of opinion and disagree so funda- 
mentally with every botanist from G. Don to Copeland? Why the unspeakable 
Anthopogodendron for G. Don's Pogonanthum? Why the horrible, hideous, hybridous 
Falconodendron for a comparatively insignificant association? 

But as Ward states, “The owner of a small garden who wishes to cultivate a few 
Rhododendrons is not much concerned with how the thousand odd species of the 
genus are classified’’, and will therefore not pay much attention to this chapter. 

The rest of the book is admirable. 


J. MACQUEEN COWAN 


“The Clove Tree.” By G.E. Tidbury. Demy 8vo. 212 pp. Illus. (Crosby, 
Lockwood.) 18s. 


The author is an agricultural officer in the Protectorate of Zanzibar, and this book 
appears to be, as the publishers describe it, ‘a comprehensive account of the history of 
the Clove tree, its cultivation, trade and products,” and it should be helpful to all 
growers of Cloves and also to that wider public who like to know how their foods and 
spices reach their table. 

Probably few realise that the Cloves are really dried unopened buds of a member of 
the Myrtle family. His first chapter on the history of the Clove trade is particularly 


interesting. 

The contents of this colume are copyright. For to reproduce any of the articles 
application shouid be to the Counctt_ 
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ACCOUNTS 
AND 
BALANCE SHEETS 
1949 


1 
6 


PRINTING AND or 
Journal . 
Other Publications . 


Less Sales and Advertisements . 


Stary Pansions 
Less Contributions by Staff as per Scheme . 


Expenses, Labour and Overheads of Special and other 
feetings (including {£4,000 Provision for Chelsea 


Less Receipts . 


Curs anp Mepais 
Conrarsvtions To Linpiey Liprary, as per Trust 


Sreciac Exrenpiture— 

Donation—Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Inst. 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 
British Colour Council. 
Royal Geographical Society 
Roads Beautifying Association . 
Northern Horticultural 

Dr. Hatton Testumonial 
Expeditions . . . 


Botanica, MaGazing 
in 

ScHoLARSHIP 
Less Contributions from— 


Worshipful Company of Gardeners . 
Sur James Knott Trust . 


ResTAURANTS— 
Expenses, including Proportion of Overheads, less Receipts 


Ovp anp New Harts Funp APPROPRIATION . 


AMOUNT WRITTEN OFF FreeHoLD Prorerty, WisLey 


Batance, being Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, 


ee Dr. ANNUAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
iz 
1948 To Loxpon— £ £ 
L Estascisument Expenses Less ALLOCATIONS— 
4.944 Rent, Rates and Taxes . 4.689 
as Other Establishment Expenses, including Light, Fuel, 
8,796 Stationery, Professional Fees, and Renewals. 8.429 
—— + 25,413 
? a0 34,424 Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account. 34,462 
44,470 27,637 
29,20 —— 17,182 
2,369 ‘ 2,562 A 
1,168 . 1.255 
29,528 35,002 
a 
Account 
—— ———— 1,888 
53 
10 
50 
‘ 300 
100 
1,910 
2,800 6,060 
£ 
27 116 
146 
dt 128 
3,366 
630 2,500 
£o4.o10 £103.577 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1949 


1948 
nee By Anwnuat Sunscriprions AND Donations. 


2,904 ,, Drvipenps anp INTERest 3,225 
16,674 ,, Hatt Lerrivcs, Gross. : 14,432 

Lore Composrrions— : 

Being amounts transferred in respect of Life Fellows 3 

488 who have died during the year ; 636 ; 
346 ., Rent or Freenowp Property (Wisley) ‘ 372 
198,010 577 


: 
Cr. 
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ROYAL BORESCULTURAL SOCIETY— 


CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES 


290,000 Funps Account . 250,000 
Genera, Reserve Account— 
54,772 Balance at 31st December, 1948 . 61,157 
Add Balance of Revenue and Expenditure Account, 
6,283 December, 1949 10,124 
102 Surplus on Realisation of Investments 
- 61,157 71,281 


57 321,281 
DEPRECIATION AND OTHER FUNDS 


New Hatis Sinxinc Funp— 


68,073 Balance at December, 1948 73,468 
1,993 Add Income on Investments for the year. 2,138 
. Allocation from Revenue and Expenditure 
3,966 Account ; 3,306 
Surplus on Realisation of Investments 
73,408 78,972 


10.000) Depreciation anp Renewat Funp 10,000 
Suows Contincency Funp— 
3,406 Balance at 31st December, 1948 , 3,9°9 
103 Add Income on Investments for the year : , 106 


Mownocrarn Funp 


LIFE COMPOSITIONS 

29,598 As at 31st December, 1948 30,231 
Less Amount transferred to Revenue in respect of 

Life Fellows who have died during the year 636 


29.595 
Add Compositions received during the year . 845 


PROVISIONS 


Lonpon, Dererrep Reratrs 
12,000 Balance at 31st December, 1948 : 9,041 
2.959 Less Expended during year ‘ 3,570 


§,771 
Wisiey, Dererrep Repairs 
$5,234 Balance at 318t December, 1948 4,965 
Less Expended during year 
of Add Transfer from Revenue and Expenditure 
4,000 Account 2,000 
4,968 2,299 
Cuetsea Works 


14,009 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
4,546 SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . 2,595 
Memorial ann Orner Trust Fur 
Balances of Income Accounts in the hands ‘of the 
$39 Society as per Separate Schedule ‘ 562 
«96,229 18,531 


£470,110 £475,816 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1949, and have obtained all the 
information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society's affairs according to the best of 
my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the Society. 
F. G. Freatnuer, F.C.A., Auditor 
(Harper, Featwer & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
10th January, 1950. 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 
XxVill 


1948 
£ £ £ £ 
4 87 884 - 93.494 
20 
. 30,291 30,440 
| 
: 
12,070 


GALANCE 3ist DECEMBER, 


£ 
ASSETS 
Ovo Hat, Orrices, Resravrant, Liprary AND 
78,707 Equipment at Cost 
167,706 New Hat, Resravurant AND at Cost 
240,413 
(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is provided 
for partly by means of the Sinking and Depreciation 
Funds per contra and also by charging the cost of re- 
placement of Equipment direct to Revenue.) 
26,500 Freenoip Prorerry, Wisiey, at Cost 
9,320 Less Amounts written off . 
17,180 
263,593 
FUNDS INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
73,468 anp New Hats Sivxinc Funp 
(Market Value 30th December, 1949, £77, 987) 
10,000 DepreciaTION AND FuND 
(Market Value 30th December, 1949, £9, 840) 
3,909 Snows Contincency Funp 
(Market Value 30th December, 1940, £4,108) 
§07 Monocrarn FunD 
(Market Value 30th seen, £506) 
——— 07 


86,552 GENERAL INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
(Market Value 30th December, 1949, £92.47) 


913 WISLEY ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT 
PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION 


2,295 R.H.S. Dictionary or Garpentnc 
ui MONOGRAPHS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
—— 3,406 
CURRENT ASSETS 
100 Botanica Macazine Srocx (Nominal Value) 
13,786 Sunpry Desrors aND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE 
14,476 at BANK AND IN 
27,762 
£470,110 
xxix 


£ 


79,206 
167,795 


29,263 
11,520 


£ £ 
247,061 
17,443 
——— 264,504 
78,972 
10,000 
4,015 
$07 
96,558 
1,58¢ 
2,487 
1463 
— wwe 
100 
10,832 
4,804 
——= 15,796 
| 
£475,816 


| 


GARDENS—RE VENUE EXPENDITURE 


, Lasoratory anp Schoo. or 
Salaries and Wages . é 
Miscellaneous 


Depreciation of Loose Effects 


» GaRDEn— 
Salaries and Wages . 
Seed Distribution less Receipts. 
Miscellaneous. 
Depreciction of Loose Effects 
Allocation to Depreciation and Renewal Fund 


» Starr Pensions 
Less Contributions by Staff, as per Scheme 


To Batance, brought down 


» 
Temporary Housing Accommodation 
War Memorial 
Hostel Furniture . 
2,076 


4,000 ror Dererrep Rerains 


£34,424 


1948 £ £ 
7 Salaries and Wages . 5,400 
659 Rates, Taxes end Insurances. 822 
4,320 Miscellaneous 2,941 
———— ——— 4,783 
4155 3,152 
47 
2 250 250 
—— 19,836 —— 20,308 | 
634 803 
£32,630 £34,906 : 

30,863 
330 Ass 
524 
2,000 

: — 

te 


ACCOUNT FOR YEAR DECEMBER, 1949 


19498 


1,047 By Dtvipenps anv 


» GaRDEN— 
Sales and Miscellaneous Receipts 
Grant from Ministry of Agnculture in reapect of 
1,200 National Fruit Trials. 
3,435 


28,348 BALancs, carried down 


By Batance, being Net Expenditure for the Year, carried to 
34,424 the Annual Revenue and Expenditure Account 


£34,424 434,468 
—— 


1,719 
1,200 
2,919 
j0,863 
{ } 
£32,630 £34,906 
3 | 
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WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE 


14,546 ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 34,546 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 
Balance at December, 1948 
Less Loss on Realisation of Investments ; 
Add Surplus on Realisation of Investments . 


23,977 
DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FUND 
Balance at 31st December, 1948 
Add Allocation from Revenue and Expenditure 
Account 
Surplus on Realisation of Investments : 


11,809 
913 VINCENT SQUARE ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT 


£71,245 £73,287 


; 
19498 
24,869 23.977 
892 om 
471 
11,530 11,809 
250 250 
29 
1,580 
if 
! 
‘ 
a 


LABORATORY, DWELLING HOUSES, GLASS 
33.372 HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at Cost 

N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under the 
Trust Deed, vested in the Society only so long 
as it is in a position to use it as an Experimental 
Garden. Accordingly the Expenditure thereon 
by the Society is an Asset only so long as the 

Gardens continue to be used by the Society. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 
23,977 at Cost 
(Market Value at 30th December, 1949, £25,131) 


DEPRECIATION AND RENEWALS FUND 
11,809 INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
(Market Value at 30th December, 1949, £13,065) 


PLANT AND LOOSE EFFECTS (valued by the 
Director 


) 
As at 318t December, 1948 
Add Purchases during year 


Less Depreciation of Garden and Laboratory 


120 FUEL STOCK (valued by the Director) 


£71,245 


I have audited the books from which the foregoing Accounts are compiled, 
and certify that they exhibit a true and correct statement of the position on the 
31st December, 1949. In the total of Assets, £73,257, are included Investments, 
at Cost, amounting to £24,448 representing The Endowment Trust Fund, the 


Capital of which is not available for use by the Society. 
F. G. Fearuer, F.C.A,, Auditor. 


(Harrer, Featuer & Paterson, Chartered Accountants), 
4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


10th January, 1950. 


£ £ 
33.372 
24.448 
12,683 
1,967 
421 
2,388 
112 296 
2. 
478 
£73,287 


SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1949 
1948 
1,374 
664 
2,038 
= 
4 
| 
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OCTOBER 18, 1949 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secuerr, C.B.E., F.LS., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 

Exhibits 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Led., Raynes Park, London, S.W. 20, for a group of 
Mixed Vegetables (votes 14 for, o against). 
Silver-gilt Lindley Medal 
To Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, for 
a group of Carrot varieties and Lettuce. 
To Dr. John Ramsbottom, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., British Museum (Natural 
Cromwell Road, London, 8.W. 7, for @ collection of edible and poisonous 
ungl 
Silver-gilt Hogg Medal 
To P. G. Saunders, Esq., The Chevin, 29 Britonhill Road, Sanderstead, Surrey, for 
a group of Apples and Pears. 
Other Exhibits 
Apple Seedling, from J. C. Webster, Esq., 20 Elm Grove, Great Clacton, Essex. 
Apple Seedling, from A. C. Blake, Esq., Whitefield House, Muddiford, Barnstaple, 


Devon. 

Apples ‘Galloway Pippin,’ ‘Evargil’ and ‘Queen Caroline,’ from 8. Abdy, Esq., 30 

Bonnington Crescent, Sherwood, Nottingham. 

Apple Seedling, from S. Penhaul, Esq., 10 Chycornick Terrace, Gulval, Cornwall. 

Apple Seedling, from H. L."Pennicott, Esq., 374 Hollybush Road, Gravesend, Kent. 

A. L. Deadman, Esq., Log Cottage, Portsmouth Road, Hind- 
ad, Surrey 

fore —— ‘England's Wonder,’ from J. B. England, Esq., 8 Basket Gardens, 
tham, S.E. 9. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A-—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and eighteen 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Siuver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gardener Mr. B. Hendy), Exbury, for an exhibit of 


Nerines. 
To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Bakers Nurseries, Ltd., Wolverhampton, for an exhibit of Asters, Korean 
Chrysanthemums and Gladioli. 
To Mr. John R. Bell, Horam, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations and 
other Dianthus. 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Cyclamen. 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Korean Chrysanthemums. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. G. & R. Perry, Enfield, for an exhibit of rubellum Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son (1920), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of bedding Dahilias. 
To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
Flora Medal 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and Dahiias. 
To the Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., for an exhibit of Korean Chrysanthemums, 
To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Birmingham, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
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XXXVi PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. G. & A. es ed Led., Dover, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums, Dahlias 
and other herbaceous p 
To Messrs, Hale & Moy Led., Cookham, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and other 


herbaceous plants 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Led., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 
plants. 
Award of Merit 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Incurved Edith Alston,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 18 for, 
© against), from Colham Green Nursenes, Ltd., Hillingdon, Middlx. 
To Nerine ‘Inchmery Elizabeth,’ as a cool greenhouse flowering bulbous t (votes 
8 for, © against), from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gardener Mr. B. Hendy), 
=xbury 
To Nerine *Inchmery Kate’ (votes 18 for, o against), from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., 
xbury. 
To Nerine ‘Nena’ (votes 11 for, 4 against), from Col. R. S. Clarke, M.P. (Gardener 
Mr. W. Felming), Borde Hill, Haywards Heath. 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
Fuchsia, unnamed seedling No. 1 (F. magellanica x ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’), from C. J. 
Hewlett, Esq., Earley, Reading. 
Other Exhibit 
Roses and Violas, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 
Name of Rose 
It was reported that Mr. Jan Spek's Rose, which received an Award of Merit when 
exhibited at Chelsea under No. 25/46, had been named ‘Yellow Cluster.’ 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Ansrconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and sixteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of berried and foliage trees 
and shrubs. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Led., Windlesham, for an exhibit of berried and foliage trees 
and shrubs. 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of berried and 
foliage trees and shrubs. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
‘To Messrs. Bide, Farnham, for an exhibit of conifers and other evergreen shrubs. 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of berried and foliage trees and 
shrubs. 
Lindley Medal 
To E. P. T. Goodyer, Esq., London, W. 1, for an exhibit of ornamental Gourds. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of berried and foliage 
trees and shrubs. 
To Mr. J. Hogger, Felbridge, for an exhibit of conifers. 
To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock-garden plants and Asters. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr, L. 8S. Harbutt, Newmarket, for an exhibit of evergreen shrubs. 
To Mr. K. W. Harie, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Kew Topiary Nurseries, Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped Box and Bay trees. 
To Mr. J. O. Sherrard, Newbury, for an exhibit of berried and foliage trees and shrubs. 


Award of Merit 
To Galanthus nivalis subsp. Olgae, as a hardy, flowering bulbous plant (votes 12 for, 
© against), from Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring- 
by-Sea, Sussex. 
To Malus ‘Golden Hornet,’ as a hardy ornamental-fruiting tree (votes 15 for, o against), 
from Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 
To Nerine filifolia, as a half-hardy flowering bulbous plant (votes 13 for, o against), 
from Col. R. 5. Clarke, M.P., Borde Hill, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 
Other Exhibits 
Clerodendron Bungei, exhibited by Mrs. Holden, Newbury. 
Gentians, exhibited by Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth. 
Miniature Gardens, exhibited by Long Barn Gardens, Harlow. 
Pyracantha x ‘Watereri,” exhibited by Messrs. J. Waterer Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot. 
Rock-garden plants, exhibited by Balcombe Nurseries, Swallowfield. 
Salvia azurea, exhibited by Mrs. Tracey, Wimborne. 
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Anniversary 
now being 
celebrated at 
FP. Grill& 
Café—* adapted ” 25 years ago by 
most delightful customers who 
appreciate our food. our flowers 
and the friendly sumosphere they 
helped to create. Lunch, tea and 
the show.” 


did 
RECORD WITH A 


Patent LABEL 


Here is the most modern method 
of plant identification. A crystal 
clear container holds «a tough 
white card with a waxedend. On 
either side can be written the 
name of the plant, where pur- 
chased, date of planting, cost, etc 
The wax is softened with a match, 
pressed into the container and 
your record remains permanent 
under all weather conditions. 
Writing and sealing can be done 
out of doors and the message re- 
mains absolutely clear for future 
reference. 


(Sele Distributors for the U.K.) 


RAYNES PARK, 
LONDON, 20 
Obtainable through our 


Agents or London Branches. 
FOR ond Overseas enquiries to 


KEEP A PERMANENT 
PERMATAB 


After that, buds may begin to “ move” at 
any moment, and it will be too late to 
winter wash. Afiter that, a spell of fine 
| weather will begin to hatch out the insect 
pests now wintering as eggs in the bark of 
your fruit trees. And after that. . . you 
will regret that you did nothing about it! 
No later pest control measures can make 
up for the missing winter wash. So, 
| whether your trees are many or few, use 
| SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC now. One spraying 
controls the five major fruit pests: Aphis, 


4, ° 
What is this. it? Sucker, Capsid, Winter Moth Caterpillar 
where 


and Red Spider. Time flies: watch the date. 


Universal 


PETROLEUM ONC 


WINTER WASH 


Pint tin, 2/9 ; quart tin, 4/-; 1 gal. tin, 12/-; 
5 gal. drum, 42/6; 10 gal. drum, 66/- 
(1 gal. makes 12 gal. of ready wash). 
Shell Chemicals will be glad to send a 
representative to discuss winter washing 
problems with owners of large or small 
estates. When writing, please give an 
indication of the number of trees under 
cultivation. 


* Free on request: a year-round 
spraying calendar, packed with usefull 
— on the control of pests on 


Tuit, vegetables and flowers. Write to 
SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


' Six SEELANDER (England) LTD., London, N.W.7 Dept. (N.16), 112, Strand, London, wc2 
ix 
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LAST DAY! 
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6 Denman Street, 
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Built by Experts for Experts! 


Paice | 
£10.17.6 


Designed for aive-tene duty in 
NURSERY & GARDEN 


Seurdily in selected stout timber, with iron 
corner plates and tubular stee! handi“s Easy-running 
wheels with 16° tyres. Body size 
4 «0, carry 2 5 Detachable sides. 
Pleat level 19° from ground Absolute setisfacuon 
guaranteed. Designed and built by T ruckmakers with 
« bumdred years’ reputation. Send for full details 


Write now for Free Truck Catalogue! 


tom SCOTNEY 


Derr. 76. IVES, HUNTINGDON 9168 (9 Levens) 


should be available in March. 


postage 1 /- 


New Plants of the Year 7 
1949 


This finely illustrated volume contains a description and list of all 
plants, fruit and vegetables which have received awards from the 
Royal Horticultural Society after exhibition at Vincent Square or 
after trial at Wisley during 1949. 
possible to the Horticultural Colour Chart. 
should have a special appeal to Fellows living overseas who are 
unable to see the plants for themselves. 


Copies of the 1948 volume are still available. 


x 
AMAZING NEW GARDEN FRAME 


Sze: St. 
Welt hevght | 


cue £7.17.6 


Erected in a few minutes — wich Carriage Paid 


only totes. Can last « ifetime and cave ite cont the 
first season. Order now (cash with order). 


The finest garden frame value ever. Strong, metal 

section frame (permanent. rot-proof), Twenty square 

feet for plentiful salad and seedling production. Maxti- 

mum light for speedy, sturdy growth. Special instanc- 

action cuches lock lights firmly in any position. Ligha 

fever werp or wick, Draught-, rain, and pest-proof. 
Finished best quality paint. 


PREMIER CRAFTS & INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Horticuitural Div. (Dept. AB), LEATHERHEAD 
SURREY. Tel.: Leotherhead 358/ (Pte. Bch. Exch.) 


DHB 


Reference is made where 
This publication 


The 1949 volume 


Price 12s. 6d., postage 9d. each 
1948 and 1949 volumes together can be supplied at the special price of £1, 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, 


S.W.1t 
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: revised edition of Ryders’ famous Book— 


JUST OUT! Make sure of your free copy by post- 
ing the coupon TO-DAY. Concise—informative— 
planned for easy reference—it will guide you to success 
+ in your flower or vege- 

table garden next year | 
And it tells you how 
many seeds in each 


1950 packet. 


TO RYDER & SON (1920) 1TP., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 


Please send me, AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE, your 
new Seed Book. 


Address 


| Name 
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REVOLUTION IN GLASSHOUSE PEST CONTROL 


CONTINUOUS FLOW AEROSOLS 


RB Spray, Damaging Droplets, Smoke, Sealing 
of Houses, or Scorching of Tender Plants. 


CONTINUOUS CONTROL OF 
Red Spider Mite, Thrips, Aphis, Scale 
Insects, Mealy Bug, White Fly, Tortrix, 

Woodlice, etc. 
“ No effective means were found of eradi- 
cating a heavy infestation of Mealy Bug in 
the Tempercte House ot Wisley before the 
installation of a Continuous-flow Aerosol dis- 
charging D.D.T.” 
R.H.S. Journal—October, 1949 
Prevention is better than cure. INSTALL YOUR AEROVAP NOW and keep your houses clean throughout the year 


For use with electricity 
supply voltages 100 /110v. 
end 200/250v. D.C_/A.C. 


For full perticulers 
SHEPHERD'S AEROSOLS LTD., DEPT. 21., 23, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. REG. 5560. 
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BUNYARD’S 
SEEDS 


ESTABLISHED, 1796. 


Interesting and Uncommon 
Vegetables will be found in 
our EPICURE LIST which is 
sent free with our Seed 
Catalogue. 


NEW RASPBERRY—MALLING 
PROMISE 


Early, heavy cropper. 10/6 doz; 
100. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREE 
and SHRUB LIST, free on request. 


GEO. BUNYARD & Co. Ltd. 
THE NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


Retoacythe 


Expert Repair 
and 
Reconditioning 
Service 
now available 
at 


POWER SPECIALITIES LTD 


BATH ROAD WEST . SLOUGH BUCKS 


CAMELLIAS 


in a wide range of varieties from 
small plants to fine specimens, 
suitable either for outside planta- 
tions or unheated greenhouse— 


Particulars on application. 


Also available the fragrant Boronias, 
Hippeastrum (Giant Amaryllis Lily) and 
large collection of Greenhouse and hardy 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Figs, Oranges 
(named grafted.) 


STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, 
ENFIELD. 

Also at Marshmoor Nursery, Hatfield, 
Herts,—A large collection of Orchids 


are grown at the Orchid Nursery, 
Jarvisbrook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


BRITISH GROWN GLADIOLI 


PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 
Ajax. Fire-red with vermillion blotch. 
Brachyandrous. Bright Scarlet. 
Goldie. Golden orange. 


LARGE FLOWERED VARIETIES 
Ba. . Smoky old rose. 
Capt. C. M. Churcher, M.C. Tan- 
gerine-red with crimson blotch. 
Capt. Lehman. Bright orange. 
Debonair. Rose-pink with cream throat. 
Early Sunrise. Pale salmon with yellow 
blotch. 
Kelways Supreme. Scarlet flaked 
crimson 
Marechal Foch. Light rose-pink. 
Yellow Perfection. Very deep yeliow. 
Zauberflote. Peach pink with bright 
red blotch. 


CARRIAGE PAID COLLECTIONS 
48 corms (4 each) of Gladiolus as offered above 21/- 
24 corms (3 each) of Gladiolus, our selection 10/- 
100 corms (10 varieties) specially selected 
for cutting 25/6 
SO corms (5 varieties) specially selected 
for cutting 13/- 


Catalogues on appiication. 


D. STEWART & SON, LTD. 
Ferndown Nurseries, Ferndown, Dorset 
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TO BE 
suRE OF 
SATISFACTION 


A reputation such 
as we enjoy is the 


Aifred 
Wheetcroft 
reward of a lifetime spent in the cultivation 


of roses of the highest quality. 
Through the years our roses have collected 


Wheatcroft 


a wealth of high h , 80 that 
we have lost count, undieputed evidence of 
the championship class of our roses. 


These two factors are your safeguard when 
and quality— and the reason 

why you can be sure of satis- 

faction when you plant 

Wheatcroft Roses. 


WHEATCRO 
Selected ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


Books by post 


THE GRAPE VINE IN 
Edword Hyams és. 9d. 
his book effectively refutes the mistaken aoaae that 
the English climate is inimical to the outdoor grape vine. 
The author's survey provides useful experience from 
the past, which, allied to modern practice, provides « 
technique for the cultivation of vines in the small garden 
or on a commercial scale. Ali the technical problems of 
cultivation are fully dealt with, together with a chapter 
on making wine. 


FOR AMATEURS 
by J. L. Gibson be. 


A professional grower shows how to produce the best 
results. Cultivation out-of-doors and under glass, propa- 
— fertilisers, rearing new varieties etc., perpetual 

ering blooms, dianthus species, maimaison carna- 
tions, etc. A special chapter is devoted to cultivation 
in nutrient solutions 


CHRYSANTHEMUM STOPPING 
john Stevenson 
important questions of stopping and ane are 
described and illustrated by 37 photographs which 
present very clearly the methods detailed 


100 SEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR THE SMALL 
by & Foulkner 


Selected for suitability for the average-size 
maximum display, beauty, popularity and hardness. 
None of the plants listed requires special treatment or 
soil conditions. Each selection is illustrated by photo- 
graph, with concise notes on characteristics, habits etc. 
BOTANY FOR GARDENERS 
by A. P. Faulkner 13s. 34. 
For the amateur, sufficient knowledge to meet his needs ; 


for the specialist a basis from which more extensive | 


studies can be made. 236 pages. 


Ask to receive our free monthly list giving contents- 
summaries of oli new books on gardening 


STOBART & SON LTD. 
9 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.w.t 


Success,” writes 
Staffordshire user of 
STONORS 


PROPAGATING COMPOST 
tem writing to tell you of "he wonderful wecess 
theve hed through wsing your Propegeting Com- 

theve hed from you two bogs of which! 


enificent 


STONORS 


PROPAGATING COMPOST 
Ready for use, has proved its worth with numerous other 

gardeners ard plochoiders all over the country. Prepared 
to the formula of F.C. Stonor, the well-known propagat- 
ing expert, and ensures 100%, success with seeds, seed- 
lings and cuttings. 1 cwt., § cwt., 11/6; 28 


most economical organic —1 cwt. covers > 

tdeal for garden cro 5 27)~ per owt cwt., 
326; 18/6; ids, 106; 14 6/3. 


STONORS MUSHROOM COMPOST 
will ensure success ALL THE YEAR ROUND in 
garages, greenhouses. cellars, sheds, frames, boxes, old 
airereid shelters, etc. All ready for spawning—Noe 
composting—No Manure necessary—No 

—WNo troub! be grown anywhere—Only bin. 
depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels), 34/-; 
medium bag (about 2 bushels) complete with spawn. 

1 bushe! for 126 including spawn. 


POULTMURE LTD. 


College Read, Harrow, Middlesex 


ECONOMICAL 
PRACTICAL 
and WELL BUILT 


We can supply either one of our standard designs or 

can build to your own ideas. Ve shall be happy to 

send you our illustrated catalogue or give you « keen 

quotation against your rough sketches. Extended pay- 
ment terms available. 


H. & H. BLACKNELL LTD., 


DEPT. 41, FARNSOROUGH, HANTS 
"Phone : Farnborough, Hants, 106 
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PARK, CRANLEIGH 


MARK ALL vows BEST PLANTS 
“SERPENT” Permonent (Lead) 
LABELS 


They tact 108 years 
Neat ible Unobtrusive 
Self-attaching inexpensive Everlasting 
Label blanks from 2/6 doa: 16/- 100 


No. 1. pn ais. 
Catalogue and free label (any same) 
THE “SERPENT” LABEL FACTORY 
ROCKBEER, EXETER 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.! 
TERminus 6394 


CLEFT CHESTNUT. 


FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED. 
INCLUDING TENNIS COURT SURROUNDS 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Southdown Works, South Street, 
LEWES. TEL: 456. EST: 1922. 


‘APHISOL’ 


THE DEADLY DERRIS 


~ INSECTICIDE 


1 Gallon 16/- 
5 Gallons 75/- 
Quart Tin 4/6 
(Makes up to 20 gal- 
lons spray) 


Nurserymen and 
DERRIS INSECTICIDE all the year round. 
Certain death w Red Spider Black, White & Green Fly. 


Mave Aonino! always Nandy so thar promot accion 
can be taken immediately pests appear 


Order now and make sure of your supply 
Special terms to wholesalers on application 


THE APHISOL INSECTICIDE 


co. LTD. 
#@, DURNING RD., LIVERPOOL 7 


and 
6, PAUL ST., LIVERPOOL 3 
Telephone : Anfield 1795 and Central 1527 
Telegrams : Garsoap,’ Liverpool 


DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
CHIPPINGS 


A washed and screened cream 
coloured GRAVEL 
ideal for 
DRIVES, PATHS, ROCKERIES, 
GREENHOUSE BENCHES ETC. 


in 1 cwr. bags 7/6 delivered 
quotations for bulk supplies 


MIDOLETON MINING COMPANY LTD., 
MIDOLETON ESTATE OFFICE, 
BAKEWELL, OERBYSHIRE. 


GLASSHOUSES 
(Available against Licences) 
and 
GARDEN FRAMES 
(lenmediate despatch from stock) 
> peep by the Ministry of Agriculture 
Carriage paid Engiand and Wales. Cash with order 
Write for Lice RH). 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY - SURREY 


‘Phone: Horiey 


ite FINEST SURREY 
Steritized Soils and Compeosts 
to joha Innes Formula 
Fervculers {ree 
OSIER OR HAZEL “ SOUTHDOWN 
WATTLES. i 
at 
at Small Tins 2/9 
purse APHISOL (nen poisonous) 
Aa Safety in 
Deodly in effect 
The guaranteed remedy 


RESULTS 


enclose cheque 5/-. This seems to be wonderful 


Co@NISH - FLEXIBLE 
EARTH - Co 


52, LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 


WE BEG TO AGREE! 


We are confident that, like the 
Ministry of Agriculture, you will 
approve our D.N.C. wash. Against 
Red Spider or Capsid you should use 


GVAMORT 


D.N.C. WINTER WASH 


gal. 12/-; 2gals. 19/-; 5 gals. 40/-; 
10 gals. 66/~ 


Stocked by all seedsmen, chemists, 

ironmongers. in case of difficulty or 

for advice on pest problems please 
write Advisory Dept. 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 20/6; 14 Ibs. 20/-; 28 Ibs. 39/-; 
56 Ibs. 75/-; 212 Ibs. 


CARRIAGE FREE 
FINELY-CRUSHED SEA SHELL 
at 17/6 cwt. Bags and carriage extra. 


Obtainable only from: 
MAXWELL M. HART (vonvon) LTD 


GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR 


_ LARGE DEPARTMENT FOR 
= BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject. Stock of 
3 million volumes. 
We BUY Books, too 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 

Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (including Sewrdays) 


| 
2 
7 Col. $. C. Halse, 286, Earis Court Read, London, 
5. Sale: Dept. : 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
ABBey 1774-5 Landscape, Sowest, london 
a 
an 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO., LID., 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - - ~ HERTS. 
xv : 


KETTERING LOAM 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
2a STATION RD. KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone; 3059 


SURPLUS PLANTS FROM 
A PRIVATE NURSERY 


Ae my own borders are now complete, | shall 
not be offering any more of ihe taller herbaceous 
perennials year, instead. | am concentrating 
entirely on Alpines co furn is!) sew rock garden, 
and shall have quite a good selection of surplus 
plants for sale by the time this announcement 
appears in print. | shall be pleased to forward a 
copy of my new list on request. 


Commander C. WALKER, AN. (Ret), 
Tillingten Old Rectory, 
Petworth, Sussex. 


WINTER WASH 
i NOW! Solo speeds, 


simplifies— 
Winter Washing. Limewashing, Creo- 
soting, etc. Money back gueraentes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


ONE MAN SPRAY 
MAMUPACTURING CO., LTD. 


(Dept, 08, Street, Londen, 
= 


You want Results! 


Get them in your garden with YATES’ Pedigree 

Quality Seeds. We have raised and bred many 

Special Vegetable Strains, which are grown by 

the leading Market Growers in the famous Vale 

of Evesham and other parts. Try them, ask for 
1990 Seed Guide and Catalogue. 


ACME" LABELS 
RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 
AS USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS 
AT WGLEY. 
N.RS. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCAS. 


ALSO NOTICE ANO COMMEMORATION 
PLATES, AMY SIZE. ANY WORDING 
Preee List from 


wi PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTO., 
CROWN BUILDINGS, CROWN eT, 
LONDON, 5.6.5 


Pive Minutes from RMS. Mall 


Smail ’s Garden Sh op 


Flower and Vegetabie Seeds, Gladioli, Herbaceous 
ond Alpine Planta, Climbing Plants, Vegetable Plancs. 
Fertilizers, Insecticides. and Garden Sundries. 


W. SMAIL, The Gorden Shop, 
44/46 PALMER ST., WESTMINSTER, S.wW.! 
ABBey 4427 
One mirate fram St. Por Steven. 
Five Minutes from AR. Hall 


sow NOW! 


ONION 
Big Gen. (Special English Seed). Huge dome 
thinned bulbs. 
ets 1/~ and 2) ; Per ounce 4/8 
SWEET PEAS 
Giant Waved. (Finest Mixture of best varieties) 
100 seeds t-ounce 4/6 
Geld Medal Collection. & Separate Named 
Varieties—all different 
12 seeds of cach (96 seeds) for $/— 
Terms C.W.O. Carr. Paid. trmmediate Despatch 
Send for Lists ready sow. 


S. E. MARSHALL & CO. (R.H.) 


Seed Growers’ Merchants, Wisbech, Cambe 


SAND CULTURE 


CARNATIONS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, DAHLIAS 
ETC., ALSO ALi BULSS, CORMS AND TUBERS 
iS SIMPLICITY WHEN USING 


sss FERTILISER 


HICKS ORIGINAL FORMULA 

Packets 2/6 plus postage, | packet 64., 2 packers 9d. 

Ss WPREGNATED SAND THE COR- 
7/- per cwt., plus carriage. 

Trade Enquiries inviced—ieafieu trom 
HORTICULTURAL FERTILISERS AND 
SUNDRIES LIMITED 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDOLESEX 


RECT SAND FOR ALL SAND GULTURE 


Jes Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 

_ to the leading Nurserymen and 

From our own virgin 
- loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 

to truck loads. 

: Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and | 
4 
EVESHAM, Woacs. 
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DWARF 
CONIFERS 


—one of our specialities and 
mostly raisod ‘um cuttings 
which keep them true to type. 
Apart from use on rockeries 
they are valuable among shrubs 
as single specimens. For formal 
purposes where space is limited 
they are particularly useful. 
Dwarf conifers range from minia- 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSERIBS), LTD., WORKING, SURREY 


rose plants thet Bide’s have 
years. 


EF 


a 


You, too, can 
roses like this 


fi 


row 


Jom Maly 
IDES make & easy for yor to grew free 
everyone admires, 


There's 


vecret in it application ef 


in fer 


ORDER BARLY 


i 


of the foil 3 
owing 


Senate Prive, 


We be pleased to you our ourvent 


BEIDE’S ef 


| 
og 
~¥ 
| 
Surrey-grown 
favourites 6 of of the following x 
7 tures of a few inches when fully 7% 
4 grown to 8 ft. specimens. We 
describe them in our Pilanter’s 
OTHER SPROCTAL VARIRTIBS AS REQUIRED 
PLEASE SEND CASK WITH ORDER 
FARNHAM 
8 ALMA NURSERIES, = 


1950 


GARDEN GUIDE 


This valuable manual is now ready 
for distribution. it contains com- 
plete lists of Webbs’ latest and 
carefully selected strains of Seeds. 
Plants, Bulbs, Fertilisers, etc. and 
includes cultural notes and recom- 
mendations which help to ensure 
the best possible results. 


WEBBS 


GEPT. 23.. WORDSELEY 


STOURBRIDGE 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7} ins; 


Eaves 6 ft. O ins. Width: 
7f. 104 ins. Length from 
6ft. in. Can beextended 


to any length in muiti- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erec- 
tion booklet. To pre- 
vent damage to glass, 
meta! paneis are fitted 
a ground tfevel all 
found. 

Also available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 


RUSTLESS 


by Cortes BRAINTREE - ESSEX 


Enquiries EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD LEICESTER 


by Spottiowoode, Ballantyne & Oe. London and Colchester 
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